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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


INDIAN MUSIC JOURNAL 


It is hoped that the use of diacritical marks in transliteration of 
Indian words will be welcomed by the general reader when he has overcome 
the initial unfamiliarity. As far as possible the spellings are kept close to 
popular usage. The scheme followed is mainly after Monier-Wilhams’s 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary, except for ch (c) and ch (ch) and a few addi- 
tions to represent certain sounds peculiar to South Indian languages. 

The plural sign ‘s’ of English, when affixed to Indian terms, is 
preceded by the hyphen (-) . 

Spellings of contemporary proper names follow current usage; no 
phonetic spelling or mark is generally attempted. Captions, small types 
and special types are not diacritically marked. 
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VEDIC INVOCATION 
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Om 


That which is Knowledge, Thought, Courage, 

That which is the Immortal Light within creatures, 
That without which not even the least act is done, 
May that Mind within me will the auspicious ! 


Om 


RAINDROPS 


Bahujanniamulaku pa ini jnaniyai baragufa mokshamura 
sahajabhaktitd ragajnanasahitudu muktudurd manasa. 

Liberation comes after many births (and deaths) to the inquirer, 
but the deeply pious one skilled in Rdga lives liberated. 

— TYAGARAJA 

Music is the mediator between the spiritual and the sensuous life. 
Although the spirit be not master of that which it creates through music, 
yet it is blessed in this creation, which, like every creation of art, is mightier 
than the artist. 

—BEETHOVEN 

Preposterous ass ! that never read so far to know the cause why music 

was ordained ! Was it not to refresh the mind of man, after his studies, 
or his usual pain ? 

—SHAKESPEARE 


Music is a discipline, and a mistress of order and good manners • she 
makes the people milder and gentler, more moral and more reasonable’. 

—LUTHER 

Music is the only sensual gratification in which mankind may indulee 
to excess without injury to their moral or religious feelings. 8 

—ADDISON 


Music is well said to be the speech of angels Th, ■ , 

leads us to the edge of the infinite and let's 

—CARLYLE 


The best sort of music is what it should be sacred 
military, has fallen to the lot of the devil. * d 


the next best, the 
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Lin Y utang on Art 


Art is both creation and recreation. Of the two ideas, I think art as 
recreation or as sheer play of the human spirit is more important. Much 
as I appreciate all forms of immortal creative work, whether in painting, 
architecture or literature, I think the spirit of true art can become more 
general and permeate society only when a lot of people are enjoying art as 
a pastime, without any hope of achieving immortality. As it is more 
\ i important that all college students should play tennis or football with in- 

different skill than that a college should produce a few champion athletes 
or football players for the national contests, so it is also more important 

4 tha .t all children and all grown-ups should be able to create something of 

their own as their pastime than that the nation should produce a Rodin. I 
would rather have all school-children taught to model clay and all bank 
presidents and economic experts able to make their own Christmas cards, 
however ridiculous the attempt may be, than to have only a few artists who 
work at art as a profession. ...It is only when the spirit of play is kept 
that art can escape being commercialized. 

Now it is characteristic of play that one plays without reason and 
there must be no reason for it. Play is its own good reason. This view is 
borne out by the history of evolution. Beauty is something that cannot be 
accounted for by the struggle for existence, and there are forms of beauty 
that are destructive even to the animal, like the over-developed horns of a 
deer. Darwin saw that he could never account for the beauties of plant 
and animal life by natural selection, and he had to introduce the great 
secondary principle of sexual selection. We fail to understand art and the 

• essence of art if we do not recognize it as merely an overflow of physical 
and mental energy, free and unhampered and existing for its own sake. 
This is the much decried formula of “art for art’s sake”. I regard this not 

ti as question upon which the politicians have the right to say anything, but 

merely as an incontrovertible fact regarding the psychological origin of all 
artistic creation. Hitler has denounced many forms of modern art as 
immoral, but I consider that those painters who paint portraits of Hitler, 
to be shown at the new Art Museum in order to please the powerful ruler, 
are the most immoral of all. This is not art, but prostitution. If commercial 
art often injures the spirit of artistic creation, political art is sure to kill it. 
For freedom is the very soul of art. Modern dictators are attempting the 
impossible when they try to produce a political art. They don’t seem to 
realize that you cannot produce art by the force of the bayonet any more 
than you can buy real love from a prostitute. 

In order to understand the essence of art at all, we have to go back 

• to the physical basis of art as an overflow of energy. This is known as an 

... artistic or creative impulse. The use of the very word “inspiration” shows 

that the artist himself hardly knows where the impulse comes from. It is 
merely a matter of inner urge, like the scientist’s impulse for the discovery 
of truth, or the explorer’s impulse for discovering a new island. 

—from : ‘The Importance of Living’ (Heinemann) 
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excerpts from writings 


Music Causerie 


INDIAN MUSIC JERRY C0HN 

Listening to Ravi Shankar give a concert in the west, a westerner will 
still not be able to hear Indian Music as Indians themselves hear it. Not 
only are the pieces deliberately kept short to keep from boring the listener, 
but raga-s which closely approximate western scales and modes are usually 
played— not always the ones Indians themselves prefer. Though Ravi 
Shankar plays within the Indian classical tradition, the modes or melodic 
patterns he chooses to emphasize are not the same ones he would empha- 
size for an Indian audience. 1 In doing this Ravi Shankar has helped to 
develop an appreciation for Indian Music in the west, by gradually intro- 
ducing the unfamiliar Indian style of music with at least a semblance of 
western melodic character. It is thus possible for a westerner to “appre- 
ciate” Indian music while still on a predominantly western level of perception 
or from a predominantly western point of view. To enjoy Indian music 
as Indians do the westerner must change some of his fundamental attitudes. 

Indian music is more than subtle, it is different, and therefore requir- 
es more than intense listening. It requires also a familiarity with its in- 
tellectual “games” because they are in many cases fundamentally different 
from the ones in western music. 


It has taken a music lover years of learning (involving years of 
listening) to be able to follovv and enjoy his classical tradition of music. 
He probably began his musical education with folksongs or nursery tunes 
and then, perhaps through intermediate stages of listening to commercial 
and light music, finally began to appreciate classical music. Through 
constant listening the systematic presentation of musical ideas finally be- 
came transposed into unconscious habits of listening and unconscious 
thought about music. That is, an ordered external thing produced, through 
repetition, an ordered perception of that thing, and most important under 
the heading of perception, ordered expectations. 


Haphazard contacts and trial and error listening probably slowed the 

waT^vears^MR^? 1 f° f ta 5®* lf the listener does not wish to have to 
l / 1 h, ?. taste for a Afferent kind of music to be developed (as it 

Zhemust t0 “ dSC0V r the world of his "at.ve classical music 
f t0 . mas J er a few technical things while listening to the 

listening canspeeHp'ihe proce^. UndcrS,and ' n 8 ls the but systematic 


conclusions'ar^my^ow^n a'nd'arebperha^slightly o^r^emphasized’ bU ‘ ' hC emphaSiS a " d 


: 'Second Term Paper and Introduction to Fie 
i reject Report’ for Wisconsin University (196 


f 
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MUSIC CAUSERIE 


MUSIC AND DRAMA shyamala balakrishnan 

In the tradition of Indian Art, music, dance and drama went together. 
Bharata’s Natyasastra, the oldest extant work on stage-craft, is also a 
treatise on Dance and Music. No wonder, therefore, that our drama has, 
to this day, largely kept up the character of dance-drama or musical drama. 
(Ballet and Opera correspond approximately to these.) While the art of 
the city has succumbed to prosaic ideas of the modernists who champion 
‘realism’, the rural stage has (thank God !) more or less preserved the poetic 
nature of the art and has not given up the vehicles of music and dance. 

Recently, however, a change is noticeable. In my recent survey, it 
was painful to note that most of the traditional terukkuttu troupes had 
given up their old techniques and taken to doubtful ‘modern’ theatrical 
methods. The music being replaced by hybrid film tunes, the dialogues be- 
coming more ‘realistic’ and changes in their traditional costumes and make- 
up have become all too common. It is, however, heartening to find 
that there are still a few who carry on their original traditions in spite of the 
difficulties they have to face. One such troupe belonging to the Purisai 
village in N. Arcot District is perhaps the best of all extant terukkuttu 
troupes. 

—from : ‘Survey & Research in Folk Music, Dance and 
Drama’ for Madras State Sangecta Nataka Sangam (1962) 


* 

S 


MUSIC AND CULTURE v. k. r. v. rao 


I do not know if there is any real need for putting forward an elabo- 
rate justification for the setting up of a Department of Music in the Uni- 
versity. A University is expected not only to develop rationality and a 
scientific outlook but also to promote an icsthetic outlook amongst its 
pupils. It is important for the student to learn to appreciate art in its mani- 
fold forms, if he is to have an all round development of his personality. Of 
all the Fine Arts, Music is not only the most universal but it is also the one 
art which has figured as a University subject in most universities in the 
world. Even from the point of view of countering a sense of frustration in 
the student community and giving them a sense of integration (which will 
automatically work against the development of indiscipline amongst them), 
it is important that Music should figure in the University curricula. 


The objective behind the setting up of the proposed Department of 
tfusic is three-fold, viz, (1) to stimulate in the student community at large 
he sense of discriminating understanding and appreciation of music, (2) to 
mpart instruction in music at different levels, and (3) to promote research 
/ork in different types of music with a view, among other things to dis- 
overingand promoting the universal identity that is behind all music, 
diether Eastern or Western. Research work will also be carried on in 




—from : a paper addressed to the University Grants Commission (1958) 
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Dangers of Noise 


“One day man will have to fight against noise as bitterly as against 
cholera and pest," Robert Koch, the discoverer of the tuberculosis bacillus, 
said in 1910 The prophesy of the great bacteriological researcher has 
col true : the degree of physical and mental health damage due to noise 
has been increasing with alarming momentum, but for the time being the 
struggle against the source of noise is as hopeless as in Koch s time the 
struggle against the incidence of infectious diseases. For twenty years 
medical science has lived with the knowledge that continuous acoustic expo- 
sure to high noise levels will cause health damage. 

One of the leading specialists in that field, Dr. Gunther Lehmann, the 
Director of the Max-Planck Institute for Industrial Physiology in Dortmund, 
has stated that the continuous impact of strong noise upon the vegetative 
nervous system of man will lead to permanent changes which not rarely take 
the character of clinical symptoms. 

The exposure of the nervous system to noise will influence the organs 
of the body. Disorders of the circulatory system will be caused by conti- 
nuous burdens of between 50 to 90 phon, which roughly corresponds to 
the street noise penetrating into normal city dwellings through open win- 
dows; even during sleep noise that is not even consciously registered will 
be detrimental, due to a decrease of blood supply of the inner secretorial 
glands, which may achieve such intensity as to cause disturbances and dis- 
orders in the functioning of various organs. 

In children, particularly those living in loud and noisy city areas, 
indications of growth retardation have been found. Also heavy psychic 
damage has been reported of patients living near airports, boiler-making 
shops or railway stations. 

In connection with the struggle against noise and all the efforts made 
b J5 , C u P , U . b ' C V by S° v "P n,enl “ d lienee to suppress it, often the great 
A“ y , of I" an w ' 1 emphasized. And, indeed, psychic effects appear 
to be dependent on whether the person concerned does, indeed, consider 
the noise to be a bad nuisance. For these reasons the American Airforce is 
known to engage in particularly intensive public relations work in the resi- 
dential areas near military airfields where supersonic aircraft are operating. 

The human organism, however, will never grow accustomed to noise 
Members of airport ground staff react to the sound of jet pow^r plant with 
pulse acceleration, narrowing of the vascular system and FncTeased "en^ion 

: eve " after y^rs during which they have grown “accus- 
tomed to such noise they react in a manner similar tr* that r»f i 
exposed to jet noise for the first time. l ° that of P eo P le 

Even more dangerous is the influence of high-level noise unon ill 
convalescent people. The lives of people sufTerina from ., d 

etc., are likely to be endangered by the impact of intense noise ‘ 

-Courtesy ; Bhavan’s Journal 
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Thoughts on Education 

A vidyayamantari xartamandh svayam dhirah pandit am manyamandh 
dandramyamandh pariyanti mudhdh andhenaiva myamdnd yathdndhdh 

Steeped in ignoramce, arrogant, deeming themselves learned, 
fools go round and round, staggering and tottering — 
blind led by the blind. 

v — kathopanishad 

. . Thinking without learning makes one flighty, and learning without 
thinking is a disaster. 

- — CONFUCIUS 

Wise men speak because they have something to say, fools because 
they have to say something. 

— PLATO 

An original. ..graduate student could very well write a doctorate 
dissertation on a “Time-and-motion Study of the Varieties of Hand- 
shaking”, reviewing it, in the approved fashion, as regards pressure, dura- 
tion of time, humidity, emotional response, and so forth, and further 
studying it under all its possible variations as regards sex, the height of the 
person concerned (giving us undoubtedly many types of marginal differ- 
ences), the condition of the skin as affected by professional work and social 
classes, etc. With a few charts and tables of percentages, I am sure a 
candidate would have no difficulty in getting a Ph.D., provided he made 

* the whole thing sufficiently abstruse and tiresome. 

— LIN YUTANG 

• A large number of Indian scientists have no pride in their profession, 
though they are proud of their salaries and positions. The opposite atti- 
tude is common in Europe, as it was in ancient India. ... In India today 
the unworthy successors of Durvasa and Visvamitra invite governors and 
vice-chancellors, and the like, to address them. This may be a relic of 
British rule. If so it is a regrettable one. 

—HALDANE 

The Taj is n’t unique. Look around, and see the mental mausoleums 
erected by our educational system, some of them as good as the Taj. 
Entombed lie the twin spirits— the human and the divine. 

— SADAGOPAN 

% What we are giving today is not education. 

— CHAGLA 
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MUSICOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

Acoustics, Psychology, t ^n up fo/Ttudyby the musicolo- 

or Zoology, may without objection be ‘ P bJem of mus i c , other- 

gist if he starts his investigations these sciences and not 

wise such investigations are most hke > of music on plants is 

music itself For instance any study study in their 

a problem of botany and not of music, i floriculture but 

practical application will benefit agriculture, 

it passes one’s imagination how they can possibly be of tenth to _ music. 
I should not, therefore, think much of the musicologist who ignores pro 
blems of music proper and strays into investigations m the a ore ai 
sciences without relating his investigations to the prmcip es, philosophy o 
technique of music itself, hoping innocently that musicology will by some 
fluke benefit from such investigations. It is common knowledge that as yet 
not a single instance has come to light of anything of musical value having 
resulted from such researches. It is open to the musicologist to utilise the 
results of researches in other sciences for the purpose of understand- 
ing, explaining or illustrating the principles, philosophy or technique 
of his own branch of knowledge, but not vice versa. He need not concern 
himself with problems which initially or ultimately belong to other sciences. 
Otherwise his own work as a musicologist falls out of gear or even becomes 
out of character. Other sciences have not so far supplied, and most pro- 
bably can never supply, the fundamentals of musical technique, theory or 
philosophy though they may serve to illumine or illustrate them and thus 
play a subsidiary or supplemental role. 

Research in the principles, philosophy and technique of music in 
terms of the traditional sahgita sastra affords scope sufficient for life-long 
fruitful investigation for dozens of the best brains of Indian musicologists 
and for scores of others who may wish to relate the principles or discover- 
ies of other sciences to this sastra. As yet, however, not even the fringe 
of optimum research native to this sastra itself has been touched for lack 
of properly qualified researchers. Nevertheless there can be no objection 
in principle to the specialists of other sciences attempting an interpretation 
of their tenets in terms of musical theory, philosophy or technique if they 
are conversant with these branches of musical knowledge. For his part 
the Indian musicologist per se would be thankful if he is left free for the 
present to carry on his legitimate work of unravelling the mysteries of 
traditional musical theory, philosophy and technique without intrusion or 
obstruction from the votaries of other fields of research. 

What I have said above goes to confirm the view that both intrinsi- 
cally and relatively to the state of knowledge of the traditional iStra 
among present-day musicians, an over-riding urgency and priority vest in 
research in this Sastra and that, although there is no bar in principle to 
other studies or research m Indian Music being taken up, their conclusions 
will have to be justified in terms of the scope and philosophy of this Sastra 
because it has regulated the practice and technique of Indian music for 
centuries and as yet no science has been evolved to replace it. “ L s 
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TYAGARAJA’S FIVE GEMS 

An Introduction 

TJ’e great saint-singer and composer of music, Sri Tyagaraja, needs 
no introduction to any music-loving public. From the point of view of 
Karnatak Music the present age may be called the Tyagaraja age. Classical 
Karnatak Music (at its best, of course) owes its popularity largely to this 
mighty genius who attained Immortality 120 years ago. 

The main form of homage that musicians and music students pay to 
their Parama Achdrya is the singing of his Pancharatna Kriti-s or the five 
gems of composition which are set in the foremost five Ghana Rdga-s of the 
classical tradition, viz., Na{a, Goula, Arabhi, Varali and Sri. These rdga-s 
lend themselves most admirably to Tana or Madhyamakdla treatment, 
i.e. y medium tempo. Tyagaraja’s songs of this pentad amply bring out the 
beauty of Madhyamakdla inherent in these rdga-s. 

Masterpieces these assuredly are, but they are not typical compositions 
of his. They are of an unusual type— unusual and almost unparalleled, in 
fact, in the whole field of 19th century Karnatak Music. (In my view they 
belong to the earlier Prabandha form.) His typical compositions are noted 
for brevity in the use of words and a musical structure which admits of 
imaginative improvisation. Here, in these kriti-s, insofar as the charands 
are concerned, every svara and letter is fixed and there is generally one 
letter for every svara. To a superficial observer, therefore, it would appear 
that these songs are overburdened with words and that the literary aspect 
reigns supreme. But, on close scrutiny, it will be found that the words 
subserve a greater cause which is purely musical. Though the richness in 
spiritual content of these, as indeed of all Tyagaraja’s compositions, is un- 
deniable it is not on that that their fame rests. It rests on the architectonic 
beauty of this ensemble which is a fantasy of melody and rhythm, words 
being there not merely for the sake of verbal sense (at any rate, during the 
singing of them) but to lend euphony and majesty. 

A characteristic of these Pancharatna Kriti-s is that each of them has 
a number of charana-s, about ten of them, all set to different dhdtu-s (melo- 
dic-rhythmic lines). Also, they are generally sung as svara and sdhitya (text) 
alternately. Traditions, however, vary. While there is near-unanimity in 
regard to the kriti-s in Ndta , Gaula , Arabhi and Sri rdga-s , the same cannot 
be said of the kpiti in Varali. This raga has suffered a serious handicap all 
along in that, owing to sentimental objection, it has not been directly 
passed on from Guru to Sishya. Musicians who cared to learn the Pancha- 
ratna song in Varali from masters other than their own have been few and, 
even amongst them, there are different versions in regard to the music of it. 
Some schools do not sing svara for the charana-s of this song. Some even 
question the attribution of its authorship to Tyagaraja. —V. V. S. 




SATAN’S SPREE 

a diagnosis of our educational malaise 

Gardens and buildings, grand, of sheen, 
alas, 

often house but men of tin- 

no heart, no spirit, but long-faced gloom. 

Throbbing sprouts do raise their heads 
in hope ; 

but shiver and shrivel 

at the touch of soulless hands and weighty heads. 

Words, words, words ; 

no place for thinking, feeling, doing ; 

words, words, words ; 

empty words dictated for cramming. 

Satan takes over 
and sets to work in glee. 

He shuts out the path of order, 
grace, charm and harmony, 
and takes the boys on a spree. 

The air within and without 
is fully ripe with virus— 
of lust, of greed, of violence. 

Plants he, the Devil, these into the young 
and dopes them as with Bhang. 

Life within denied of salt — 
creative joy — 

frustration flows in the channel, 
of resentment, of anger, of revolt, 
to yield bumper harvests far too banal. 

x 


Young friend dear, 

heed the words of sages and saints, 

and of scientists — 


provided the voice is authentic— 

of the East, of the West, of all the world’s climes, 

of yesterday, today and of all good times ; 

think, feel and act, 

and face the morrow straight. 


— ‘NANDAN’ 


* 

* 


f 
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educational fiction 


THE WISE CANT-SELLER’S NIGHTMARE 

“Down with cant ! Down with the seller !” The shouts rent the air. 

The Wise Cant-seller of Dally Diversity rolled in his bed. 

“Release our brethren”, shouted the angry young men. 

The W.C. walked over to the balcony and looked. The sea of heads un- 
nerved him. 

“I have no authority,” he mumbled. 

“Look here, wise man”, said a musical voice from behind. 

The W.C. turned round. There stood before him Saint Tyagaraja, com- 
plete with tambura , chip (a and begging bowel. 

“Where you do have authority,” “continued the saint, “what do you do 
with it ? Don’t you use it against truth, fairness and justice ?” 

“er At times, yes”, blurted the Wise Cant-seller,” “but how can I 

let down my vassals ?” 

“Truth is God, Mr. Durmukh !“ said a familiar soft voice from behind. 

The W.C. turned round again. Mahatma Gandhi ! And his devastating 
smile ! 

Drawing a deep breath, the W. C. side-tracked the issue. 

“Mr. Gandhi, I did n't know you could be so discourteous. How can you 
forget the many exchange degrees that adorne me ? That is A. B, 

Don’t you think you owe me some gratitude ? Was n’t it I who, as Chair- 
man of the D.G.C., gave you shelter here and in similar places ?” 

H2 Ram !” sighed Gandhi. 

“Away with that religious symbol, Mr. Gandhi. It’s poison to my inter- 
national ears.” 

“How are your gardens, my dear boy ?” The voice came from above. 

The Wise Cant-seller looked up. There, high up in the air, stood Svami 
Haridas with a lamb on one side and a tiger on the other. 

The W.C. shuddered. “Please, please, Svamiji, send that brute away, and 
I’ll answer you”, he moaned. 

The Svami smiled.* . _ 

“Child, I know your malady. Do you remember that as a boy you wanted 
to be a sift tier ? But your career took you farther and farther away from 
music. That frustration has never left you. All your life you have lived 
‘ s within prison walls. As a warder you were n t too bad, and even acquired 
a glamour in the outside world. But, son, why did you come into this 
place where Sarasvaii should reign ? You have turned this pretty place 
into a prison. Well, it’s never too late. Arise, awake, sing out ! 

W.C. “I I I ” 

Svami : “Cut out the ‘I’, you ’ll be all right." 

— SADAGOPAN 
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Tamil Song 

THE CULTURAL CALAMITY 


Rhythm : Seven (3 & 4) 


Melody : Kavadichindu 
(or other appropriate air) 


Pakka-vadam vandadaiya palum Naga rlkamennum 
perile poi nokkile a dambaratti le — padar 
nadude manam vadude kalai 
odude suvai pohude uyir 

Kudiraidanaik kaiudaiyakkum kodumaye in ru kalviyam 
manidargajai asurarakkum madamaye kala yam — pe- 
raSaye pe rasiriyaroam 
adimaye alan karamame 

Elil paruha nenjamillai eduvum venumam eluttil 
kaluttil pattai kon<^a naipol tonavenu mam gltam 
peyarajavil podumame 
seyalajavil seviyum vine 


Pattin peyar ragam peyar tajam peyar venumame 
ettiletrit tarperumai katta venu mam — melum 
kasu-paname kalai-rasanaiyam 
Seshadasanuk karivumilayam 


Imbalance of thought is the order of the day , 

they call it the civilized way, wrong attitudes and show-off; 

thought goes after chaff \ 

Art is withering, sap is draining, life is ebbing. 

The cruelty of turning horses into asses is education 
The perversity of turning men into monsters is art ! 

Avarice the badge of professorship. 

Servility the ornament ! 

No heart for Beauty , they want mere tags ; 
like dogs, they say, songs should wear their bands. 

Names and symbols would do for them— 
really, they have no use for ears. 

They want the name of song , name of rdga, name of tala, 
for writing and looking learned. More ; 

Money, they say, is Taste. 

“ Sishadasa ? What does he know ?" they would say. 

—‘SeshadAsa 
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ROLE OF SANGAM LITERATURE 

in cultural integration 

Sowmya 


In India for centuries past religion and culture have transcended all 
linguistic barriers and unified the people all over the country right from 
the Himalayas in the North down to the Cape Comorin in the South. 

Vedic religion held its sway over the people till the advent of 
Buddhism and Jainism, which found ardent adherents even in the far 
South. Then came Sankara who gave a new impetus to Hindu religion. 
Two centuries later Ramanuja’s Visistddvaita philosophy became equally 
popular throughout the country. Still later Madhva’s Dvaita philosophy 
too caught the imagination of the people in the North. All these three 
great men came from the South and traversed the entire country right from 
Rameswaram in the South to Badrinath in the Himalayas. Though the 
philosophies propounded by them widely differed from each other, all of 
them sprang from the same root — viz., Upanishad-s, Brahma Sutra-s and 
Bhagavat Gita , which form an integral part of Hindu religion. 

People of the land, to whichever denomination of the Hindu religion 
they belong, are bound together by the silken thread of the basic tenets 
of Hindu religion, which form the fabric of the traditional culture of the 
country. 

Linguistic diversity is not a thing which has suddenly sprung up. It 
has been there from time immemorial. But it was never an impediment to 
the spreading of culture and forging unity among the people of diverse 
dialects in the various parts of the country. The languages of the various 
regions have played their role fairly well in carrying the message to the 
common folk. 

In carrying out this magnificent task, Tamil has played a leading role, 
perhaps next only to Sanskrit. The greatness of a language lies not only 
in its antiquity and vastness of its literature but also in the breadth of 
vision. A literature which remains circumscribed, not extending its vision 
beyond the periphery of its own soil, ill serves its own people. Judged by 
these standards the ancient Tamil classics occupy a unique position unmat- 
ched by any other language of the country. 

We are of course familiar with the sayings of Alwdr-s and Ndyanmdr-s, 
who have sung in praise of places of religious importance in the North. 
Tamil literature of the post -Prabattdham era is even richer in this respect. 
But the role played by the Tamil language as a vehicle of cultural and reli- 
gious integration of the people in the pre- and early Christian era is lost in 
obscurity. 
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Few outside the circle of scholars are aware of the fact that the 
earliest Tamil literature now extant contains reverential references to our 
ancient epics and Purana-s. 

As an instance in point I should like to narrate here an interesting 
incident that took place some time ago. Shrimathi M. S. Subbulakshmi, 
who gave a music recital over A.I.R. from Delhi in the National pro- 
gramme, concluded her concert with a piece from Silappadikdram — the 
three stanzas beginning with the words ‘MQvulahum Iradiyal* in Aicchiyar 
Kuravai. The rendering of the song was so soul-stirring that at the conclu- 
sion of the recital the listeners were left with tears of joy trickling down 
their cheeks. Those who missed the announcement went with the impression 
that the piece was from the hymns of A (war-s. Some of those who did 
listen to the announcement that the piece was from “ Silcippadikaram ” were 
inclined to doubt the correctness of the announcement ! It was a great 
surprise and revelation to many that such a highly emotional song in praise 
of Lord Narayana occupies a place of pride in the two-thousand-year-old 
Tamil classic. 


North Indian friends, who enjoyed the music as much as others did, 
were simply astounded when I explained to them the text and date of the 
composition. “If the core of the Hindu religion and culture had taken such 
a deep root in the South as to be reflected in a popular Tamil classic writ- 
ten two thousand years ago, how many centuries would it have taken for it 
to reach that stage ?” they asked. I left the answer to their imagination. 


Silappadikdram is replete with numerous such references and reflec- 

,lterature >. aaterio / to Silappadikdram , abounds in such 

r JflrrZ tn e P ,s ° des from Ramdyana and Mahdblidrata are 

referred to in Ahamnuru and Purananuru. All the Avatar a-s of Lord Vishnu 

pro?* ass, 

.r -ts s ~"- 


ges in this resp^cL^The^ other Indian Iangua 

of the living languages of this countrv. I is high "fme ^ ^ ° ,deS 
the greatness of the Tamil language is made T * lIl,s aspect 01 
people in the North but to our own bretlnen DOt ° n,y to th( 

subject for deep study by researcr c lmlars ^ This is a fil 


« * 




-Courtesy : ‘Ezhuthalan’ 
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kshetrajna 

Vissa Appa Rcto 


biography 

CRITICAL STUDY 



on . The life history of Kshetrajna is known only through some stories 
and anecdotes and I give them briefly below. 

. (O Subbarama Dikshitar in Sahgita Sampraddya Pradarsini states 
that Kshetrajna while young had the upadesa of Gopala Mula Mantra 

ma ^ e Japam of the man fa- Sometime later 
T/r De /^ 3 b -? SSe< ? h l m and Kshetrajna began to sing padam-s in praise 
o . Mu yy a T?P a, . a ’ J be first P<*dam being : Tripoli sutu bdriki ni nopattka 
ninu viditS Kopala Muvva Gopala. 


» m * n t ‘ me Kshetrajna composed thousands of padam-s on 

Muvva Gopala at the durbars of kings and nawabs, visited a number of 
Kshetra-s and was called Kshetrajna. 


(2) Shri Rallapalii Anantakrishna Sarma gives a different version 
Kshetrajna was a Vita-rdya and composed padam-s on kings and nawabs 
at Tanjore and other places. Later he returned to Muvva, his own 
village. He went to the Gopalaswami temple and was attracted by a 
young devadasl of the place. He made overtures to her but the young 
woman threw out a challenge and said “My Lord is Gopaladeva. You had 
so far sung in praise of kings only but never in praise of God. If you can 
sing in praise of Muvva Gopala, my Lord, and turn your thoughts towards 
Him, then we can be of one mind.” Kshetrajna struggled hard for a few 
days, stayed away in the temple in meditation without" food or sleep and 
at last Gopaladeva blessed him with His Darsana and Kshetrajna began to 
compose padams on God Gopala. This unique and divine experience 
changed the attitude of Kshetrajna from the physical to the spiritual plane. 
He and the young de\addsi went about the streets of Muvva singing 
padam-s and spent most of their time in singing in praise of the God in" the 
temple with tambura in hand. Kshetrajna left Muvva soon after and visited 
several kshStras, and nothing more was known of him. 


The descendants of Kshetrajna at Muvva gave me the following 
account which had been handed to them by tradition. The temple of 
Gopalaswami had been very old. It was renovated and rebuilt in the form 
in which we see it now. Between Muvva (also ‘Movva’, ‘Mova’ and 
‘Mavva’) and Kuchipudi there was a suburb, ‘Sanempadu’ alias ‘Sanipeta’, 
where a number of devadasls lived. This disappeared nearly one hundred 
years back. However traces of it are found underground even today. 


“The original name of Kshetrajna was Muvva Varadayya. He was 
illiterate and was tending cattle. He was a midha bhakta of the God 
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Gopala of the village and was frequenting the temple. He loved a young 
devadasl girl — some say, a milkmaid— who was also a devo e ' 

She refused him, stating that he was illiterate. He then prayed to Gopala 
deva persistently and intensely for a number of days and all o 
the Divine grace blessed him and he broke out into song m padam-s m 
praise of Muvva Gopala. He became a great bhakta and was entirely a 
different man. His attitude towards the young woman changed. Botn 
became bhakta-s and beaan to sing together padam-s composed by him. 
The village slowly began to recognise Varadayya’s greatness. Some time 
afterwards Varadayya left for Tanjore and was known to have visited 
several kshetra-s and sung in praise of the various gods. He was called 
Kshetrajna. He did nonreturn to Muvva. Nothing more was known ot 
him.” 

From these different versions emerge the following salient points. 

1. His original name was muvva varadayya. This is a very impor- 
tant point, not known till now to the musical and literary world. 

2. He left for Tanjore after composing padam-s on Muvva Gopala 
and never returned home. He spent his early days in Muvva only. 

3. He was intimate with a young girl, a devadasl. Both were 
bliakta-s of Gopala. This early intimacy and attitude towards her conti- 
nued only for a short time and then there was a remarkable change in his 
life and he left Muvva. 

In regard to Varadayya being illiterate and being blessed like Kalidasa 
and being transformed into a great composer, musician and bhakta , I 
think we have to take it with a pinch of salt. Such stories are said of 
some great men, and I think this is one. 

Varadayya must have been born great. He lived in a tract of 
country which was the seat of ancient learning and culture on the banks of 
the Krishna. Srikakulam, the abode of the diety Andhra Vishnu, and the 
village Ghantasala, both famous in history for nearly two thousand years 
are only a few miles from Muvva. And Kuchipudi village which was 
famous even before the fifteenth century for its music, alahkdra sdstra 
ablunaya, ndlya and ndtaka - particularly the Pdrijdta ndtaka - is very nea^ 
Muvva So Varadayya must have studied in some of these places, in the 
old style Sanskrit, and Telugu literature and language, and must have learnt 
music , dancing, ablunaya and alankdra sdstra. His padam-s afford clear 
evidence ol his versatility and grasp of ancient culture in all its aspects He 
must have towered very high among his fellow students. P 

During this period of Varadayya’s studies some devaddsi-s of the 
villages around and particularly of Muvva, must have been learning music 
and dancing in the same place. Some gifted eirls amnno ,ng . n ? usi lc 

been learning Telugu an/sanskrit literature a 8 nfa/«S UK”! 

acquainted with them. ^Hi's^ acquafm^^ havc ^ cen 

love towards one of the gifted girls. With this background TexarnTnedTc 
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r° f SOme oF his P adam ' s in a certain order, and am able to interpret 
them to form a continuous story of his life at Muvva. P 

In the padam Nanni pendldtjasumi a young girl entreats her Inver tn 
marry her and assures him that she would endeavour^ hcTSst to STJhS 

■Vlrl u^V^haT Eft* " « 0rbitM ! °n him taftaXpe** 

thev u ? 1 U ’ goId coms curr ent during that period. The intimacies 
hey had while they were young-how she was invited to his house h™ 
she was caressed and kissed by him, how he promised to be her life-partner 
and how intensely they loved each other arc all detailed. 

. cw° m 3 ° the . r P adam -s >1 would be clear that Varadayya encount- 
ered serious obstacles in trying to make his beloved his wife. It may be the 
threats and anger of his father and other elders in the family and of his 
•community and society in general. 

. ,. r A . { ,on 8 last Varadayya determined to have his beloved as his partner 
in life, irrespective of all consequences. The padam, Piluvanamp $ nannivSla 
describes the ecstacy of the devadasl girl when Varadayya sent word that he 
would join her that day. 

Varadayya’s conception of an ideal woman is given in the padam 
Sdmdnyamugdde : Having found these ideals realised in the person of the 
particular devadasl girl with whom he was moving very intimately for some 
years, a girl who was young, beautiful, cultured and accomplished, 
Varadayya broke through all obstacles of caste, creed and custom and 
soared high to realise the unique bliss born of an ideal partnership in life. 

The young couple must have enjoyed life to their heart’s content for 
some time. They must have frequented the temple of Gopalaswami at 
Muvva and worshipped the god. It might have occured to them that it 
would be worthwhile to compose padam-s dedicated to Muvva Gopala. As 
described in the abovementioned padam , Varadayya’s mistress must have 
persuaded him to compose padam-s. Varadayya must have undertaken the 
task and after some days of struggle and effort, meditating all the time in 
the temple without caring for food or sleep, must have burst out into song 
in praise of Muvva Gopala. Tradition has handed down stories to this 
effect. And the song Srlpatlsutubdriki is said to be the first padam he com- 
posed. 

That the first song should begin with the letter Sri was appropriate 
and quite in accordance with poetic convention. Moreover, this padam is 
unlike all other padam-s , -which as a rule contain three charanam-s each 
containing four lines, besides pallavi and anupallavi. This padam contains a 
single line for all the five charanam-s and probably it indicates that it was 
his maiden attempt. 

Varadayya and his beloved must have been rapturously engrossed in 
this new experience, must have been composing new padam-s and singing 
them together. She must have been dancing and rendering the meaning of 
the padam-s in abhinaya just like Padmavatl, the wife of Jayadeva the author 
of the immortal Gita Gdvinda — ‘ Padmdvi charana chdrana chakravartl.' 
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Such experience would naturally produce a great change in the atti- 
tude towards life and must have therefore changed them gradually into 
great bhakta-s of Muvva Gopala. Varadayya must have had enough of 
this kind of life at Muvva. He must have had the desire to travel far and 
wide, worship the gods enshrined in the famous temples of the land and 
probably distinguish 'himself in the durbars of Tanjore, Madura, etc. 

There is evidence to show that Muvva Varadayya entered the durbar 
of Tanjore presided over by Ragunatha Nayak. Nothing more, however, 
was heard of him during his reign. We find from the padam VStfukatO 
nadachukonna that a few years after, Kshetrayya (he seemed to have 
acquired this name already) composed more than four thousand padam-s in 
the durbars of Tanjore, Madura and Golkonda. 

In this padam a reference is made to a contest in pada composition 
with Tujasimurti at Golkonda Durbar. Kshetrayya seems to have won 
the contest by composing 1,500 padam-s in 40 days through the grace of 
Muvva Gopala ! It was an extraordinary feat and only indicates that 
Kshetrayya was a highly gifted composer. The padam-s seemed to be all in 
praise of Muvva Gopala and not in praise of any of the three reigning princes. 

It may however be stated in this connection that Kshetrayya com- 
posed a few songs on Vijayaraghava and fewer still on one Tupakula 
Krishna, perhaps a sirdar under the Golkonda Nawab. 

From the dates of the princes referred to above, Kshetrayya seemed 
to have first entered Tanjore Durbar somewhere about 1630 A.D., in the 
last days of the reign of Raghunatha Nayak. He must have been therefore 
born about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 


From the padam-s collected and printed so far it could be said that 
Kshetrayya visited eighteen sacred shrines. He composed padam-s on each 
of the gods, the number of padam-s generally varying from one to four 
I hough the name of the particular god is mentioned in a padam Kshetrayya 
identified the god with Muvva Gopala and thus retained the Muvva Gonala 
mudra invariably. F 


Among the sacred places visited by Kshetrayya were Varahur 
Chidambaram, Kadapa, Ranch,, Hemadri, Yadugiri, Palagiri, Tirumala 

ijn!dentified^places. am ' ' Satyapuri ’ Inapuri - Srisaila fnd a few othtt 


r A scru,1 "y of the number of padam-s composed on each of the cod- 
of these sacred places brings out a very significant fart «i 7 u ° 

m their order of sequence and found tha, they gave a cominuoufl*^ 
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Muvva ° f Ksh5trayya "Stating the events just before and after his leaving 

that time COr perhaDS he' iS*® ° oriki P A 6k “< Varadayya was in Kanchi at 
for some time™ The A A,™ "A went Kanchi and ^ed there 

» “« h si“ b "“ a *»* 

_ r A hat happ ? ed after that ? Did Kshetrayya yield to the entreaties 

negative 6 ° There isnV™!/ ^ a ,!^ an . chi ? The answer seems to be in the 
continued lifa ^tfo ^ wh,ch «'ves any further indication of their 
“ •t Kshetrayya must have advised her to lead a life devoted 

SnSf if d 1,f ? W l h,ch .y earns aft er worldly desires. She must have 
m Y ap P^ ec,ated r t ] ie j wlsdo m of his affectionate advice, and returned 
to Muvva and lived a life devoted to the deity, Muvva Gopala. 

i ^ V hat about Kshetrayya and what happened to him? Tradition has 
nanded down to us an important story, which related to the fact that 
Kshetrayya was very much in evidence in Vijayaraghava’s durbar at 
tanjore and that Vijayaraghava was his great patron. (To humble the 
envious poets of the court, he composed a padam, left it unfinished and 
went on a pilgrimage to Sethu. The others could not complete it, and only 
he could do it after his return.) 

Long before this time, Varadayya had been known as Kshetrayya 
his original name being forgotten. So, in all records we find him called 
Kshetrajna. In the Andhra country he was known as Kshetrayya and in 
the south of the Madras state, in the Tamil land in particular, he was 
known as Kshetrajna. Subbarama Dlkshitar referred to him as Kshetrajna. 
As defined in the thirteenth chapter of Bhagavat Gita, Kshetrajna connotes 
a great person of adhydtmic eminence. Most probably Kshetrayya attained 
such an eminence. 

—Condensed from a paper for Madras Music Academy 


PARLOUR PUN 


Parent : Who will undertake to restore normacy in our 
universities ? 

Teacher : Why, there are many more bigoted bureau- 
crats crying for vice-chancellorship. Give 
them a chance, they are the best undertakers ! 
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KAVI KUNJARA BHARATI 


Compeer of Gopalakrishna Bharati, author of Nandanar Char it ram, 
Kavikunjara Bharati was another great composer who composed in Tamil 
and gave us master-pieces like the “Kandapurana Klrtanaigal” and 
“Alagar Kuravanji”. As of the other Bharati’s, his life too spanned practi- 
cally ‘'the whole of the 19th century (1810-1896). The last century was 
thus the golden age of Karnatak music composers not only because of the 
Musical Trinity, Tyagaraja, DIkshitar and Syama Sastri, but also because 
they were followed by outstanding Tamil composers like the two Bharati-s. 

The surname Bharati, meaning a learned man and poet, came to Kavi- 
kuiijara Bharati from his ancestors. His first name was Kotlswaran which he 
inherited from his grandfather according to the custom in his native district. 
‘Kavikunjara’ (elephant among poets) was the Birudu (honorific title) best- 
owed on him by Gauri Vallabha Raja of Sivaganga. In course of time his 
first name was dropped and he was known as Kavikunjara Bharati. 

The ancestors of Kavikunjara Bharati had hailed from the Tiruneveli 
district. By virtue of their learning they had received endowments of land 
from King Raghunatha Setupathi of Sivaganga and settled in the village 
of Perungarai. Kotlswaran’s father was a learned man named Subrah- 
mannya Bharati, well versed in music also, it would appear. He was with- 
out a child for a long time and Kotlswaran was born after severe penances 
by the father and mother. 


Young Kotlswaran showed brilliance in studies, particularly Tamil 
and Sanskrit literature, besides music. He had also the fortune of close 
association with and fatherly affection of Madhurakavi Bharati, the 
well-known composer of Padam-s of those days. He was also greatly in- 
fluenced by the Padam-s of Kshetrajna. Even in his teens, he began 
composing klrtana-s and padam-s. It is said that at the age of eighteen he 
suffered from a prolonged illness and that the local deity Dharma Sasta 
appeared in his dream and asked him to sing. Kotlswaran composed a 
song and sang »t in the temple. He was cured of his illness. 


The incident increased his piety, and the young composer began sing- 
ing more songs. A1 his life he composed and sang in praise of God in 
m u l 1 1 fario us^ f° rms of lyrical beauty. His less known works include “Kayar- 
kaijm Malai, Acjaikkala Malai” and “Tiruvengada Malai”. His Chitrinba 

r/r? ‘ rm i a kir,ana - s gained wide currency among musicians. 

Kavikunjaram is his signature in songs. 

Magnum Opus was the musical drama “Skanda Purana Klrta- 
naigal , the epic story of Kartikeya sung in the form of a series of musical 
compositions. Another well-known interesting work is “Alarsar Kura- 
yanji , the semi-folk dance-drama on Lord Alagar of §61ai Malai fAtnaa 
kov,0 near Madurai. As in all Kura.anji-s WuS part h rHs pi & 

K “ ji form was * ery pAWS 


. . Kavikunjara Bharati’s “Ajagar Kuravanj 
richness besides high literary merit. Abounding 


is known for its musical 
in classical tunes in Rakti 
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KAVIKUNJARA bharati 

inSi° me of itS pi , eces like “Ivanaro” in Kambhoji, “Svami Mayuragiri" 
m khamas, are popular in (he concert hall also. Fragrant wi h flUti and 

ZTtTZV™ thr ° U8h0Ut - thC Play " 3t ° DCe appaali "S “ the classes 

befor e T an S a s n semh!v tle r ° f a ' J t . Was com P leted in 1840 and presented 
the Queen Of c b y f sckolars and la >™en in the court of Kattamanacchiar, 

rare honour of UP °" Kavikufl J ara Bh5rati tbe 

so..aht W nrl! a u° rni H 8 the . siva 8 a hga Court, Kavikunjara Bharati was 
ES by °\ h H P n ®5® s and noblemen also. Mutturamalinga 
" n P, at ! of Ram n ad, the well-known patron of arts, solicited the com- 
to h.sjcourt and the latter agreed. Ponnusvami Tevar, the 
der brother of the king, was also a great admirer of the composer. It was 
e who rightly felt that Kavikunjara Bharati was the person competent to 
a e up the monumental work of singing the story and praise of Lord 
ivartikeya in the pattern of the Rama na[aka kirtaigal (story of Ramayana 
in songs) of the immortal Arunachala Kavirayar. Being an ardent devotee 
ol Lord Kartikeya himself, Kavi kunjara Bharati took to the task with 
missionary zeal. He naturally chose the calmer atmosphere of his Perun- 

V1 a ^ e ^P r composing the great work, and completed it in five years. 
Skanda purana kirtanai” is his last and greatest achievement. It is a 
mine ol dramatic compositions from which a number of musical dramas 
can be presented, the melodies are hauntingly beautiful and appropriate 
to the occasion. The diction of the text is apt and mellifluous. By the 
time the work was completed Bharati got so submerged in the Bhakti rasa 
of the classic that he chose to live in contented seclusion and declined 
to return to urban life, much to the dismay of the royal patron. 

Like many of the musical luminaries of those days, Kavikunjara 
Bharati led a contented spiritual life, free from undue worldliness. In his 
house there were always Bhajana-s, festivals and other spiritual activities. 
Though lavishly patronized by many a ruler he, like Tyagaraja and 
others, avoided Narastuti (flattery of man) even amidst trying circumstan- 
ces. For instance, his son-in-law once got involved in a case. The lawyer 
who defended him was one Mani Aiycr, and he desired that a song on him 
be composed by Kavikunjara Bharati. Faced with a dilemma the com- 
poser sang a song on Goddess Minakshi, in which all the lines ended with 
the phrase “Mani” ! 

Kavikunjara Bharati was held in very high esteem and reverence by the 
people and they believed that the words of such a pious man would prove 
true. Like Muttusvami DIkshitar he is also said to have brought rains 
during a draught, with the song “Kanda NT nanda”. He is also said to 
have cured chronic diseases. Poets like Vembaltur Pitchu Aiyar, known as 
the ‘Kajamegam’ (rain-cloud) of those days, bowed to Kavikunjara Bharati. 

Kavikunjara Bharati lived to see “a thousand full moon days”. 
His ‘Satabhishekam’ (84th birth anniversary) was celebrated in 1894. Hale 
and hearty throughout, he passed away peacefully in 1896. 

Kotlswara Aiyar, well-known composer of “Kanda Ganamudam” em- 
bodying kfiti-s in the 72 mila raga-s, was Kavikunjara Bharati’s daughter’s 
son, and he had derived much inspiration from his grandfather. It was he 
who first published, in 1916, some of the works of Kavikunjara Bharati. 

— T.R.S. 
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RAMAKRISHNA BUWA VAZE 

In the last quarter of the last century, in the village of Kagal in 
Maharashtra, a poor widow worked hard as a cook m a rich family m order 
to support her young son aged about five. The boy, Ramakrishna, born 
in 1871, went to school under the orders of his mother but was not at all 
interested in his school studies. He could not pull on for long, and was 
expelled from the school for not paying any attention to his class-work 
and for humming tunes even in the classroom ! The poor mother was down- 
hearted, but not the son who had made up his mind to learn music and 
music only. 

The boy, who later became the celebrated Khyal singer, Ramakrishna 
Buwa Vaze, started taking lessons from Pehre Buwa, a local musician. 
After some time he went to Malwan to continue his musical studies from 
Anna Buwa, an old Khyaliya. 

Not satisfied with his progress, Ramakrishna left behind his mother 
and wife— having been married at the age of ten — and slipped away for an 
unknown destination, with a determination to succeed. He reached Poona 
and from there went to Bombay. It was here that he got an opportunity 
to listen to a Bin recital by the famous Bande Ali Khan and vocal music 
by one of his foremost pupils, Chunna Bai. He was hypnotized with the 
superb music of the master and the pupil. 

xt- -??? T P ombay hc went t0 Indore - Here the famous Pakhavaji 
Nanasaheb Panse agreed to teach the Pakhavaj but, for learning Khyal 
Gaya i he advised Ramakrishna to go to Gwalior which had the highest 
anl v on S sea ! s of musical studies. Going around places, he came 

Khan both sta?^r. aS1 f Vl sta ?. Rahmat Khan and Ustad Nissar Hussain 
Khan, both stalwarts of the Gwalior tradition. Ramakrishna succeeded in 

N,SSar Hussai" Khan , 0 adopt him as a disciple and to allow 
him to accompany him back to Gwalior. V 

that h?w^ h n ?t e a^/n 8 ,io ed t° tCach Rama !<rishna, yet it was evident 

Ramakrishna devotedly served** thc° Guru W 'c l llard ' earned knowledge, 
such things as were aeain^t hie ™ Gu u v ' . Sometimes he had to do even 

during a period of four°years the Se " timent ^ , In s P ite of all, 

compositions”, as a first-hand inform^, *? es,lal ! n 6ly taught him “only four 
voice began to break HU rniil * an - t / uts ll ‘ . At this stage, the pupil’s 
cally called him “Tansen” StiB^*R 5 n< J ,c . u | ed a °d the Guru sarcasti- 
of determination he declared 2ffl , a Sf2SSi #hW d “ , A not lose heart - FuI1 
mg music here it is only 1 who will shine °^ dence . . Among all those learn- 
He humbly told his Guru toat 'I", * a l art,st of A1 ‘ India repute”. 

m6 “.I in He “ PreSSed ” iS b6lie ' MS 0 atc a ondTanfem in ' 

thought i, a p r i i v U ege t o °g e " ^ a r^op p o rt u i n itjT "to perform aTcwahor 0 ""^ 
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city is doubly significant to musicians for, apart from the Iivine GharanS 
,S ‘ here - Ramakrishna nev^r lo In oppoZity t Zy’ 
the Tambura for visiting musicians. Thus he listened and learnt many new 
raga-s and new compositions. His wonderful memory areally he neH hfm 
m this Ultimately the Guru's heart also melted, and he tfugh RSmafaishn” 

COn ?P“ slt ‘ ons dif f^cnt raga-s during the next four years 
Ramakpshna availed of opportunities to learn from other masters also 

^aHT,^° ha H ^ "i ad A . r Kha ? ° f Jaipur he learnt compositions of Manarang 
tradmon. He learnt from Inayat Hussain also. He stayed for some time 
at Nepal and then came in contact with Sadiq Ali Khan from whom he 
« learnt typical Jhumri-s set to Ada Chautal , Jhumra and Trital — which in fact 

resemble the Khyal very much. 

His own style was a happy synthesis of many traditions. In fact his 
♦ singing of the same raga on different occasions reflected different colours 

and flavours. It will be interesting to know that he also acquired profi- 
ciency in playing on the Violin and the Sitar. He had occasion to spend a 
fortnight with Svami Vivekananda, and he cherished it as his proudest 
privilege. The Svami’s philosophy made a great impact on the musician’s 
life. Svamiji taught him some very interesting Hindi verses describing 
many important aspects of Music. Inspired by him Ramakrishna was able 
to fulfil his long cherished ambition of becoming a topranking vocalist. 
After twelve years he returned to his village and presented his learning at 
the feet of his mother. 

The participation by Ramakrishna Buwa Vaze, popularly known as 
Vaze Buwa, was considered most essential for the success of any important 
musical event in his days. The famous ManjI Khan used to say that only 
Vaze Buwa was competent to render the varieties of Malhar in their 
% splendour. 

He was a generous teacher. He never hesitated to part with his know- 
ledge to capable students. One of the foremost disciples of Pandit Vishnu 
Digambar Paluskar, Pandit V. N. Patwardhan has also learnt from Vaze 
Buwa. Selected compositions have been published in two parts of Sangit 
Kala Prakash. His gramaphone records have been very popular among 
music lovers. He had been broadcasting from different stations of A.I.R., 
but mostly from Bombay. 

He was very fond of sweets. He was advised by the doctors not to 
take sugar but he defied them ! He believed that a good singer should be 
a good eater. His motto was : tgw gt WT (Only a good eater can be a 
good singer !) 

Ramakrishna Buwa passed away at the age of Seventy-four on May 5, 
1945, leaving a gap which cannot be easily filled. 

— V.C.M. 
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FAIYAZ KHAN 


Now and then we come across good music and good musicians, but 
rarely does it happen that the artist has all the desired qualities that make 
his music as perfect as is humanly possible. There is always an ‘if’ in 
the listeners’ minds while coming away from a masterful and enjoyable 
performance of an accomplished artist. The truly sympathetic and know- 
ledgeable listener may not utter them but the trend of thought runs some- 
what like this : “If only he had some laykari arig'\ or “If only he had a 
good accent”, or “If only his tans were a little more vigorous”, or “If only 
his approach had been less matter-of-fact and more emotional”, or “If 
only he had a presentable personality”, or “If only he had not given way 
to technical acrobatics”, and so on. There is hardly an artist who can 
escape the criticism implied in these ‘ifs\ but the late Ustad Faiyaz Khan 
was an exception. He had a gifted voice, made more attractive by intelligent 
and sustained practice, a perfect sense of rhythm, mastery of raga forms, 
a capacity to understand the inner poetic beauty of the words of the song, 
commanding personality, congenial expression and behaviour on and off the 
platform, and an ability to render any musical form with equal ease ; in 
short, he was an all-rounder. And, besides, he had other individual traits 
which enabled him to do immense good to classical music, making it popu- 
lar amongst the classes and the masses. 

Faiyaz Khan was born at Agra in the year 1886. His ancestry 
through the centuries is traced to one Haji Sujan, a pupil and son-in-law of 
the celebrated musician Tan Sen. 

tl- Faiyaz Khan lost .his father when he was but an infant of five months. 
The maternal grandfather, Gulam Abbas, brought up the child and taught 
him music for some 20 years. B 1 


within AS a a shor r t f °.imi ng l ’T usi " ian Kh3n attained success and fame 

wunin a snort time. He adorned the royal court of Mysore for manv 

years and earned the title Aftdb-e-Mausiqui (The Sun of Music). He was 

-° ne * qh ^liestHmdustani musicians to attain distinction in the 
South. In 191 1 he left Mysore and joined the Baroda royal court 


he almost forgot himsdf ^ ° f th !i ™ m POsition, that 

impossible not to be influenced by the deHiihtflj'l 8 “ was next to 

ly perfect recital. y ghtful, picturesque and technical- 
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The quality of his voice was also unique. There are some voices 
which penetrate your heart like a pin-prick ; others have a soothing effect ; 
some others move you to an exotic or romantic or, say, devotional mood. 
But the broad, low-pitched and masculine voice of Ustad Faiyaz Khan, 
who could manipulate it at his will and make it produce any volume or 
shade of a given note, had still another rare quality : it made the listener’s 
body and soul vibrate in harmony with the Ustad's. In fast Khyals he 
was in his element. 

The raga-s Lalit, Paraj, Todi, Jaijaivanti , Puriya , Khaf, Darbdri and 
Sugarai were his favourites. He was a versatile genius equally at home in 
Dhrupad , Dhamar Horl , Khydl, Thumri and Dddra, and even in Ghazal. 

He was also a composer of high merit. Many of his compositions 
are very popular. They bear his signature Prempiyd, a nom-de-plume. 

Not only did he make the Agra ghardnd (tradition) more popular 
than ever before but he converted many musically indifferent persons into 
devotees of classical music. He also trained a number of his pupils in his 
own thorough and sincere way and made them good musicians. He had a 
rich heritage both from his maternal side as well as from his paternal side. 
He combined the fruits of the Agra and Rangi/a traditions of music. His 
pupils include the late lady musician Malikjan, Dilip Chandra Vedi, Nissar 
Hussain Khan, Azmat Hussain, Sharafat Hussain Khan and others. 

Six feet tall and attractive in appearance, the Ustad radiated cheer 
around him. Romantic in nature, he had a great fondness for perfumes. 
He broadcast regularly over the All India Radio. His gramaphone records 
are very popular. He passed away on November 5, 1950, leaving a void 
which cannot be easily filled. 

— V.V.T. 
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INDIA’S QUEEN OF SONG AT U.N. 

“M. S.” enraptures global audience 


October 23, 1966 was a meaningful day for Music. On 
that day the universal appeal of truly great music was con- 
vincingly demonstrated before a world audience. M.S. Subbu- 
lakshmi, the talented and dedicated singer hailing from the 
Karnatak music tradition, sang her way into the hearts of 
all. She has given a new inspiration and hope to students 
of music. Here are excerpts from reports : 

An international audience of more than 2000 received 
the performance by M.S. Subbulakshmi with rapture and 
ecstasy in the vast General Assembly Hall of the United 
Nations. 

For two hours diplomats from five continents forgot 
the rough and tumble of politics and other drab affairs and 
were transported into another world 

Secretary-General U Thant said : “Being a citizen of 
Burma, where there is a large Indian population, I have 
heard some Indian music in my time but for me it was indeed 
a new experience listening to the extra-ordinarily good music 
which Subbulakshmi and her accompanists provided today... 

. A “The enthusiastic reception accorded to Subbulakshmi 
at the UN only proved, if proof were needed, that music 

knew no geographical boundaries and spoke the universal 
language.”... 

in Fn2”v. 0f f the u hlghlights of the evenin 8 was the recitation 
in English of a hymn composed by Mr. C. RaiaeoDalaohnn 

praying to God to unite all nations. Subbiffl 
to the accompaniment of piano music g 

Based on the reactions of the audience at th#* ttxt 
yesterday and Washington and other American cities earfe 
it is already evident that the rest of her US tour is goS to 
be a tremendous success for India’s “Queen of Song” 8 
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festival of harmony 

Indian musicologists at Moscow 

^Ak a dem?, Vi Dr ! °Pr em » ,te 

m the centenary celebrations of ,h. Moscow ConservatX P heir"S‘w 

sumptuoufar^^ ^ge great sou.s, 

in the c °—'’ S3S 

mil _. J, he Moscow Conservatoire, rightly described as the heart of the 
musical culture of the Soviet Union, embodies a harmonious blending of the 
emphasis on traditional and personal methods of teaching of practical 
music, characteristic of conservatoires, and the standard of scholarship and 
research expected of a University. It provides for specialisation in perfor- 

t n hro.mh SC iK 7 Sr °F P) ’ ^ om P° s,tion . and scientific or theoretical studies. 
winr^ 8 v f i F - ac “!i ,cs Plaining to Piano, Orchestra (stringed and 
wind). Voice, and scientific or theoretical studies. The inter-faculty chair 
[° n r . f0 T ,a "Suagcs provides for instruction in English, French, German 
and Italian to Russian students, foreign students being given a special 

% twenty th Russian Ian Suage This Conservatoire is premier among the 

twenty-three conservatoires m the Soviet Union not only because of its long 
existence (some other conservatoires arc still older) but because of its 
, rich contribution to the musical life of the nation in composition, teaching, 

opera performance, conducting, etc. All this is due to its high tradition of 
devoted teaching starting with the celebrated composer Tchaikovsky Rub- 
instein, and their associates. 

All evenings during the eight-day celebrations were full of concerts 
presented by professors, students (past and present) and laureates of the 
Tchaikovsky Competition held every four years since 1958 at an inter- 
national level, and by children from the special music school attached to the 
Conservatoire.^ An opera composed by Prokofiev and presented by students 
at the students studio was a notable item. Four mornings were devoted 
to scientific sessions, problems ot teaching being the main topic for discus- 
sion. A few afternoons were devoted to open classes in piano, violin. 
t cello, harp, etc. The open class session in harp gave an insight into the 

tremendous potentialities of the instrument. 

A few foreign guests, including the two representatives from India, 
spoke at the Plenary Session on the morning of October 20. Prof. V. V. 
Sadagopan gave an illustrated talk on Compositions of Indian music, and 
Dr. Prem Lata Sharma explained with illustrations the “Principle of unity 
in diversity in Indian music, with special reference to Raga and Tala.” The 
talks aroused conside rable interest there in Indian music. 
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A close acquaintance with the system of music education in the 
USSR was illuminating. Music education finds a valued place in the 
scheme of general education, from the Kindergarten to the high school. 

Special education in music is imparted at three levels : (i) the Prepa- 
ratory school, (ii) the Middle or the Professional school preparing students 
for the Conservatoire and (iii) the Conservatoire embodying the highest 
level of musical education. An applicant for admission to the conservatoire 
has had some eight years training in music. Some conservatoires, including 
the one at Moscow, have special music schools attached to them and 
Professors of the conservatoires supervise instruction for preparing students 
for the Conservatoire. There is a thorough check at each stage for ensuring 
quality and high standards. Admission to the Conservatoire is specially 
restricted to those who satisfy severe tests as regards talent and potentiali- 
ties for benefiting by the opportunities for advanced education. After 
completion of the five-year graduation course in a conservatoire, aspirants 
for the post-graduate course are again subjected to a tough test. A filter 
at each stage ensures quality. 

Apart from these three types of musical institutions there are Pedago- 
gical schools training teachers for the special musical school. Institute of 
Culture is a new pattern in the stage of evolution. Some of these Institutes 
also have a Faculty of Music in addition to Faculties for Painting, Drama, 
Choreography, etc. The most remarkable feature of this pattern of musical* 
education is that special care is taken at the bottom level in order to ensure 
results at the top level and an outlet is provided for all levels of musical 
talent. 

_ The number of students at the Moscow Conservatoire is about 1000 
The number of teachers (taking them together in the three levels of “teach- 

"chkical staff J J T > * ab ° Ut 250 and ’ besides ' there a 
^rengS'of IumT maime " a " ce of instruments, etc., with a 

sr kEHSBsvr' 

participants 6 because of' tt^wS impression on the guest- 

concerned. Genuine love and b Ur ° f ,ove on the P^t of all 

festival could well be described as n W , as < r v,dent throughout. The 
and harmony. major step in the pilgrimage to peace 
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synopsis of illustrated talk 



ON COMPOSITIONS OF INDIAN 

MUSIC 


V. V. Sadagopan 


A picture of Purandaradasa, father of the Southern tradition of Indian 
music called Karnatak music, now finds a place in this august conservatoire. 1 
It will be seen that the great composer has only a Tambura and a pair of 
castanets ( chipla ) for his musical instruments. “No piano? No harmony? 
Then what is a composition in Indian music like ?” Let us see. 

Friends here have probably also read in books that every Indian 
musician is a composer. They might be wondering if composing in Indian 
music is after all so simple as that. What the writers of those books 
mean is that the major part of a performance of Indian music consists of 
improvization. And they mainly refer to Raga Aldpana and Pallavi of 
Karnatak music and Khyal of Hindustani music (Northern tradition). 

But compositions are different. They are melodic-rhythmic poems 
of lasting value. In Indian classical music, i.e., high music, we deal with : 

1. Rdga-s which are melodic themes having deep roots in tradition, and 

2. Td/a-s which are rhythmic cycles having internal stressed points. Every 
raga expresses a dominant mood or feeling, and every composition 
is a distinct essay in rdga-tdla complex. The tones of the octave do not 
proceed in rigid steps but rise as dynamic intervals called svara-s , in several 
shades and curves of emotional significance. ( Illustration .) They form a 
continuum analogous to the colour continuum in visual perception. 
Harmony in Western music, it seems to me, seeks to restore the emotional 
colour shades to standardized notes. Indian music retains the colours and 
shades in the natural way. And it employs counterpoint in rhythm, 
which too has emotional significance, The Tambura and Chipla provide 
the composer with the necessary tone-rhythm apparatus, 

As with every great art, a great Indian musical composition is the 
fruit of contemplative joy on the part of the skilled artist — a joy which 
transcends personal desires and springs from impersonal layers of the mind 
— spoken of as imagination and intuition. It is here that Bhdra or emotion is 
transmuted into Rasa or aesthetic delight. And it is this Rasa which com- 
municates best. 

Even as with a symphony, the composition of an Indian composer 
starts with an intensely felt feeling. It starts as a simple melodic phrase 
and flows into channels of gantaka (portamento) and sanchdra (melodic 
development). Where the evoking idea is musical, an appropriate verbal 
text matches it ; or, sometimes, a verbal or pictorial idea evokes a corres- 
ponding music — descriptive, as we have it in much cl western music. 
However, with the best of our compositions, such as Tyagaraja s, the now 
of ideas, melodic and verbal, is synchronous. Indian philosophy explains 
this phenomenon as Spho{a — the integral utterance having the lull meaning 
of sound and sense. 

1. The Moscow Conservatoire, Moscow. 
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We have many forms of composition in Indian music. The Dhrupad 
and the Kriti are architectonic melodies, and the text is usually devotional. 
The Thumri and the Padam are romantic and lyrical. Our performances 
have’ adopted stylized folk forms also— the c/ieti and the Kdvadi-chindu , 
for instance. We have also Rdga-mdlikd-s (garlands of rdga-s), sparklingly 
rhythm-oriented lyrics like the Tiruppugaf , and Tilldnd-s and Tardnd-s 
which use melodic and rhythmic “sol-fa’' syllables. We have operatic as 
well as dance compositions also. Usually a composition consists of three 
movements. The time-cycle is maintained during the pauses between 
movements and is played to by the accompanying percussion instrument. 

Many friends here ask me if western music is widely appreciated in 
India. Frankly, I should say no. It is because India has a highly developed 
system of melodic music evolved through centuries. As for each of us ap- 
preciating the other’s tradition, it is needless to say that we should guard 
ourselves against “blinkers” of the mind. 


India has Rdga and Tala , the West has Harmony and Counterpoint. 
It is wrong to look for one in the other. For my part I have, during my 
brief stay here, tried to free myself of my own traditional notions and°seen 
much beauty in western musie. It behoves the votaries of western music 
to do likewise when they listen to Indian music. 



There are virtually no staccato notes in high Indian music. Conse- 
quently the piano or any other keybed instrument is not only unnecessary but 
undesirable. The whole music is a flow of melody, and it spreads horizon- 
tally hke water, with waves and ripples, and even whirlpools. So, to look 
for beauty in Indian compositions, one has to look horizontally and not 
vertically It appears to me that Symphony music follows the configuration 
o f fine sohri ^umulat.on, V ,Z th e pyramidal. To change the metaphor, 

nH IT S ' C ‘ S ,1 Sf0Ve Z B f anyai ? trees s P^ading luxuriantly sideward 
and western music hke a park of neatly symmetric 

fir trees looking upward. 

The two are complementary, not contradictor y. 


(1767-J847).' 'The movcm , e r n ‘ ,° f a Kriti of Tyagara 

Tala Adi (Rhythm of eight with stress**" 1 ^ a u lln # on Ma J or scale), at 

(Illustration : ‘‘Enduku peddlia vale”)! °" ’ fifth and seventh 

It would be clear that it i c 

think of unification at the sophisticated 11 Ll7 P /J- Cticable but lind «irable I 
do believe that there is much P scope " f 0 ? cro ' ^ a , an ?. Symphony. But 
non-raga music — particularly j n Ballpt n L f[° SS ^ ert J lzatlon at the level < 
conceived experiments in this direction mav^ 2 nd popu,ar music. Wei 
of world music at a reasonably high level ^whiri 1 * 6 M°, urse yie,d a cor P L 
understanding at higher levels. 8 wh,ch W,1J ,ead to better mutiu 

—Moscow, October 20, 19 
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tillana 

P. Sambamoorthy 


i iiiuriu- 


v ■ , ir - a,L / ,luu ?' u cr,s P compositions. The name of the compo- 
rhvthndpflf °, thr “ TV. Id, nd, which are themselves 

>7//-] * fa Sy ab es ' Thls com POsition generally begins with 


Tillana is one of the liveliest of musical forms. It is interesting to 
near. It came to be composed by classical composers who lived in the 
I8th century. In a concert, after the long-drawn-out Pallavi, it comes as 
a pleasing variety. In a dance concert also, it comes as a pleasing variety 
after the abliinaya for the long drawn-out Padam. In the Harikathd-kdlak- 
shepam also, alter a long discourse, sometimes bordering upon monotony, 
the tillana comes as a welcome variety. Tilldnd-s are widely learnt. 

The popularity of this form of composition is due to the fact that it 
has got in it the rhythmical “sol-fa” syllables, Ta ka ta dlii kita naka , the 
ordinary svara syllables and also a sprinkling of sdhitya. The solkattu 
was a feature of the ealier prabandha-s. It was referred to as patha. There 
was a section in the medieval prabandha-s , called the pdthya khanda. 
Jati-s by themselves are attractive, and when brisk passages of jati-s are 
tacked on to the sdhitya , the composition naturally becomes very fasci- 
nating. 

Tilldnd-s may be classified into those which are concert forms , that 
is, intended for being used in music concerts, and those which are intended 
for being used in dance performances. In the tilldnd-s intended as concert 
items, the composers have paid attention to the rdga bhdva. Sometimes 
such tilldnd-s are in slow tempo also. The Vasantd rdga Tillana of Pallavi 
Sesha Aiyar may be mentioned as an example. Sahgati-s also adorn 
tilldnd-s of this type. Tilldnd-s which are intended as dance pieces are 
generally in medium tempo and the jati-s are so arranged as to give scope 
for display of a variety of footwork. Whereas in the tilldnd-s belonging 
to the group of concert forms all the kinds of syllables pertaining to the 
pdfham will occur, in the tilldnd-s belonging to the group of dance forms 
the drum syllables alone will occur. 

The Tilldnd has the sections pallavi , anupallavi and charana. The 
musical setting of each section is different. There are tilldnd-s which have 
pallavi and anupallavi alone or a pallavi and charana alone. Thus we have 
tilldnd-s of dvi-khanda type and tri-khanda type. Tilldnd-s have only one 
charana and the signature of the composer occurs in the sdhitya part. 
Where there is an anupallavi and charana the anupallavi will consist of jati-s 
alone but where a composition consists of pallavi and anupallavi alone the 
anupallavi will have the jati-s, chif(asvara-s and sdhitya. Where there is a 
distinct charana , it will have words, “sol-fa” syllables and jati-s. 
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The Tilldna is a constant item in dance concerts. It gives scope to 
the dancer to display her skill in footwork. It has been the tradition 
for Harikatha performers to sing a tilldna after the introductory part called 
pdrva-pi(hikd is over. The singing of a tilldna at that time ensures the 
creation of musical atmosphere and the subsequent enjoyment of the 
Harikatha becomes ensured. Sometimes it happens that in a Kdlakshepam 
the audience gets a bit drowsy when serious religious themes are discoursed 
upon In order to create the atmosphere of liveliness, it is usual for the 
Bhagavatar to spring a surprise on the audience by suddenly plunging into 
a tilldna. The audience immediately sits up and listens to the discourse with 
attention. There are popular tillund-s and scholarly tilldnd-s. The tilldnd-s 
in Kdnada rdga in Simhanandana tala beginning with the words Gourl- 
ndyaka is one of the crowning contributions of Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar 
to the repertoire of South Indian music. This composition is in Sanskrit 
language. The entire composition consists of two avarta-s. The first 
dvarta consists of words and the second of jati-s. There are no svara 
passages. Till some years ago this was the only tilldna that we had in the 
Simhanandana lain. 


The singing of a tilldna gives a good training to the tongue since 
sometimes jati-s in 4th degree speed have to be sung with clearness. The 
practice of tilldnd-s gives also a good training to the violinist and the 
Vainika , since they acquire training in swift bowing and fast plucking. 
The practice of tilldna gives a good training to the flutist since he gets 
practice in triple tongueing and quadruple tongueing to produce the jati-s. 


The gana-krama of a tilldna is the same as that of compositions with 
the divisions pallavi, anupallavi and charana. Relatively speaking, Tilldna 
is a minor form since it will not take more than 4 to 7 minutes to perform. 


There are tilldnd-s which have got to be grouped under classical 
music, and also tilldnd-s which have to be grouped under light classical 
music. 


Amongst the prominent composers of tilldnd-s may be mentioned 
Veerabhadrayya, Swati Tirunal Maharajah of Travancore, Maha Vaidya- 
natha Iyer, Patnam Subrahmania Iyer Pallavi Sesha Iyer, Mysore Sadasiva 
Rao, Veena Seshanna of Mysore and Ramnad Srinivasa Iyengar. Ramnad 
Srinivasa Iyengar has to his credit a tilldna in Purnachandrika rdga, and 
also a tilldna in Lakshmlsa tala, one of the 108 tdla-s. 

There are instances of tilldnd-s which were occasioned by particular 
incidents in the lives of composers. The Dhanydsi rdga tilldna of Pallavi 
Seshayyar is a good example. 


—Courtesy : All India Radio 
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THE THUMARI 

Prem Lain Shartnci 

| . Thumarl (or Thumri) is the most popular form of Indian Music 

cultivated by individuals, as distinguished from the spontaneous music of 
communities or social groups. It is therefore designated as classical music, 

• •• > as distinguished from folk music. It is comparatively free from the restric- 

tions of the strict discipline of orthodox classical music. For this reason 
it may be called ‘light’ classical music. 

• mm The main characteristic features of Thumarl as a musical style, and 

related facts, may be -enumerated as under : — 

(i) The musical effect of Thumari is dependent on the poetic content 
much more predominantly than is the orthodox style of, say, 
Khaydl ; 

(ii) The poetic theme of songs sung in this style deals most often 
with Sfingdra rasa , and has sometimes a dual significance, viz., 
spiritual and mundane ; 

(iii) Its lyric form, the restricted range of rdga-s suitable for its 
rendering, and latitude in elaboration ; 

(iv) Judged from the familiar principle of art design, “Unity in Diver- 
sity”, this form dwells more on diversity than on the element ot 
unity running through it in regard to the melodic pattern; 

(v) It requires a special quality of voice, natural or cultivated, for 

« proper rendering ; 

(vi) Its association with the Kathak style of dance, looked upon as an 
inferior dance style until recently ; 

, * (vii) The tdla-s identified with this form of music constitute one of its 

features ; 

(viii) The embellishments are tonal-verbal for the most part and not 
purely tonal ones which preponderate in orthodox classical music. 

Bharata deals with verbal-tonal rhythmic compositional patterns in 
the 32nd chapter of Ndtya Sdstra , entitled Dhruva-Vidhdna He speaks ot 
five types of Dhruva in the context of drama (Ndtya), viz., Pravesiki,Aksne- 
piki, Naishkramiki , Santard and Prasddiki or Prasadim. Prasad mi is 
described as rangardgaprasddajanani , i.e., that which gives rise to colourful 
delight (Rangardga) and self-engrossing happiness (Prasad a). As *J n ‘ l J u ^!* y 
to be expected, this type is specially allocated to the delineation ot Srm- 

gara rasa. 

. ' ' Matanga, the next important extant author after Bharata has dealt 

with compositional patterns under Prabandhddhyaya. He speaks ol i </. a- 
vati, a type of Gana-Ela Prabandha specially fit lor Sfingara Rasa. 

9 j « ’He has noted the following characteristic features ot this type ol 

Prabandha : . c . 

(i) Remarkable beauty and variegated graceful embellishments, 

(ii) Deployment of special rhythmic pattern (tala ) ; 
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(iii) The universal appeal of the Rdga or melodic pattern of this form. 

(iv) The presence of Kaisiki Vfitti and Panchdli Riti ; the former 
represents the graceful, sportive tendencies of amorous love in 
drama and the latter represents a special style of diction which 
is marked by the absence of compounds. 

Trends in folk music also might have supplied the raw material for 
refined and classical light musical forms like Thumarl. Chaiti , Biraha _and 
Kajari, forms of folk music of the eastern Uttar Pradesh, as also the Pacta 
and Ramainl of the Kablr Panthl-s (who have exercised a marked influence 
on the folk music of eastern U. P. and Bihar) may be mentioned in this 
connection. These might have contributed to and inspired the evolution of 
Thumarl in Banaras. The theme of the songs of C Haiti , Biraha and Kajari 
is mundane love and that of the music inspired by Kablr and his followers 
has a double significance of spiritual and mundane love. These have con- 
siderably influenced the songs of Thumarl , especially of the ‘ Purbi ahga\ 
Some popular Thumarl songs inspired by the Kablr cult have a double 
meaning of spiritual love clothed in the garb of the mundane. 

The very strong upsurge of spiritual poetry centred on divine eroti- 
cism of the Vaishnava cult beginning with the poems of Jaideva, Vidyapati. 
Chandidasa, Gyanadasain, etc., in eastern parts of the country and of 
Surdasa, Nandadasa, Kumbhanadasa, Haridasa SwamI, etc., in the western, 
released literary torrents which inundated northern India with works depic- 
ting amorous sentiments, in the period known as the RUi-kdla of literature. 


In its aesthetic content Thumarl abounds in Madhurya guna and 
Prasddaguna , but lacks the Ojas. (Lest objection be taken to the use of 
literary concepts in musical analysis it may be remarked parenthetically 
that the Indian Sahgltasdstra has borrowed bodily its aesthetic terminology 
from the field of literature and has not got an independent aisthetic termi- 
nology of its own.) Madhurya brings about melting of the heart ( Chitta - 
druti), and Prasdda instantaneously permeates the whole consciousness. 
Ojas on the other hand is known for brightening or exciting the heart 
(Chitta-dlptikdrakah). leading to dtma-vistpiti or ‘self-exceeding’. 

It can safely be concluded that the main characteristics of amorous 
sentiments in songs, viz., greater emphasis on verbal-tonal embellishments 
rather than on purely tonal ones, preference for feminine voice, etc., are all 
features ol “light musical" patterns recognised by the traditional Sangita 


The most vvidely current theory about Thumarl attributes the origin of 

*-TAr C ci-i ty Vu° the r ? yal court of 0udh ’ especially that of Nawab 
yapd Alt Shah. This causal theory of the origin of a musical style, like 
all causal theories of interpretation of historical problems, is at best rather 
S' 3 * p n fh f° mpa ?’ 11 n0t su P erficial - Caus al theories do not take cogni- 

factors have uX ? e ? S continuit y of human affairs, to which causal 

t actors have to be related to have any real significance. 

treated as indica^ of' g ? trona 8 e ° f P°P ular varieties of music is not to be 

o be viewed ranlncH , f" 68 ' 5 ° f those varieties - Royal Peonage is 
fvle and should h? " h ° Weve J r ""P 01 -' 3 " 1 - >" the development of this 

the current of sooManno..? S Eerated SS a genetic elcmem independently of 
current ol spontaneous art movement of musical expression of the people. 
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MUKHAVINA 

Chaitanya Deva 

The most common wind instruments in our concert and folk music 
are the flute, ndgaswara , shehndl, Sankha (conch), turahi, etc. The present 
article concerns itself, briefly, with the family of ndgaswara, shehndl, mukha- 
vloci, etc., all of which belong to the family of double (mechanical)* reed 
wind instruments. 

Wind instruments have a long history. Venu, the flute, is as old as 
the V eda-s. But the mukhavina family comprising the mukhavina, ndga- 
swara, ottu, shelmdi, sundari, is definitely of later origin. 

In order to trace the history of any instrument, we have to rely upon 
the following: 

1. References in musical texts. 

2. References in the general literature of the people. 

3. Paintings, sculptures. These are not always reliable, as the depic- 
tion is often stylized and not true to life. Even references in literature have 
to be carefully handled, for often a writer has put in, for “poetic beauty”, 
material of which he knows nothing and has had but hearsay information. 
A case in instance is Alasani Peddana, the Telugu poet of 16th century, 
who talks of sdl trees and elephants on the snowy mountain-tops of the 
Himalayas in his Manucharitram. 

4. Epigraphic references. 

5. Folk-lore and mythology, often scantily dismissed, but yielding 
fruitful clues on careful study. 

In the case of the mukhavina family, the following information is 
easily available. 

Mukhavina, a smaller variety of ndgaswara , is referred to in the works 
of the Telugu poet Palkuriki Somanatha who lived in the 12th-13th century. 
Ndgaswara is referred to in Telugu poet Skandapurana Srfnatha’s Krlddbhi- 
rdmatn of 14th century and Ahobala’s Sangita Pdrijata (17th century). 

However, even on examining such material carefully, it is not easy to 
conclude that such references pertain to the instruments we know now. 
For example, while the Mukhavina is a double-reed wood instrument in the 
South, it is described by the author of Sangita Sara of 18th century as a 
small bamboo tube wound round with bhurja leaves. 

Similarly ndgaswara ( ndgasara ) may mean both the present-day con- 
cert double-reed wood instrument of South India as well as the snake- 
charmer’s pungi ( mahuji-bln ). 
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The Shehndi is usually in India. 

Middle East is also called suru-nSi While 

The older Mongolian variety trac instrunient S wndri, very much like a 

is^perhaps the same as sundan, a diminutive shehndi of Maha- 
rashtra. 

minor details. 

The basically functional parts are two. 

1 The reeds: These are two small reeds held together, leaving a 
small gap between them. The reeds are fixed to the tube ol the instrument, 
either "directly or by means of a metallic staple. 

9 The lube • This is the main body of the instrument and is the 
resonator. It is conical in shape-narrow near the blowing end and open- 
ing out gradually. Usually, there is a metallic ‘bell at th^ farther end. 
The tube is usually of wood, but may be of metal also. The quality of 
the instrument depends on the material, shape and bore of the instrument. 

There are seven holes along the tube. They are used for playing by 
closinc or opening them by fingers. In ndgaswaram, there are five ho es 
along "the bottom." These are not used for playing, but for adjusting the 
basic pitch of the instrument : one or more of these can be plugged with 
wax, thus raising or lowering the fundamental pitch of the instrument. 

When the player blows into the instrument through the two reeds, 
they open and close alternately, acting as valves. This alternate current 
of air sets into vibration the air in the tube of the instrument and it is this 
vibration that we hear as sound. Musical notes arc played by closing and 
opening the holes, finer shades being obtained by adjusting the pressure 
of blowing and partial opening of the holes. Interesting effects are got by 
‘tongueing’. 

Mostly these have been outdoor instuments, not so much suited to 
concert platforms. Due to their shrill and loud sound, they have been 
better suited to temples and processions. But with softer quality of play- 
ing, they have now become regular concert instruments. 

—Courtesy : Sur Singar Samsad 
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MUSIC FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


SYMPOSIUM 

music for entertainment 

LISTENING AND LEARNING 

Ravi Shankar 


In this age of modernization, extravaganzas and display, we have 
often been severely criticised for our seeming lack of concern in the stage 
presentation of our artists. True, there is no need for elaborate decoration 
but the stage should be neat, simple and tastefully done and should enhance 
the overall atmosphere. Many times I have been reprimanded for my con- 
cern over this and even labelled “Westernized”. However, if one looks 
back only a few years at the settings in the Courts, it will be evident that 
this has long been a part of our musical presentation and that it is not a 
case of adding something but merely of restoring it. 


QUALITY 


It is extremely edifying to note that the circle of Classical Music 
lovers has greatly increased in the past few years, in India and abroad. But 
this ‘-popularity” — if one dares to call it that— has brought with it a num- 
ber of problems and responsibilities for the performing artist. In short, we 
must not only be well-versed in the traditional art of playing or singing but 
we must constantly be aware of the changing times and the need for a sen- 
sitive analysis of our audiences. We must also be educators with a willing- 
ness to share the beauties of our art, which will further enhance the enjoy- 
ment and understanding of our audiences. 


To be born in India does not pre-suppose a complete knowledge of 
Classical Music. We should never allow ourselves to linger under this 
delusion. Also, it we intend for the art of Indian Music to be propagated 
beyond these shores, we must be willing to investigate the manner in which 
it can best be disseminated. 


With these 
considered. For 
wasn’t much of a 
How is it that so 
Haven’t the great 
should be able to 
presentation ? 


thoughts in mind, there are a number of things to b< 
example, how many times do we hear it said, “Why, i 
performance— he only played the rdga for 45* minutes !' 
many have come to rely on length as a test of a musician ' 
old masters always admonished their students that the’ 
give the essence of the Rdga within the first moments o 
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but, in the world today, that is not always possible. The artist is called 
upon to perform in a number of different situations : Music Conferences, 
Variety Programmes Benefits, International Programmes, Radio broadcasts, 
rums, Recordings, School functions, in addition to regular concerts. One 
cannot stipulate a fixed presentation or amount of time for all of these * the 
will of necessity vary with the audience and the situation. And there will 
be some occasions when a minority will suffer for the sake of the majority. 
I have found this a number of times in western countries when we have 
played to foreign audiences with a sprinkling of Indians. In these cases the 
initiated must have patience through the introductory stages. In the 
Western style of music, for example, the audience is habituated to a pro- 
gramme of a certain length, to hearing music with which for the most part 
they are familiar, and to a more or less varied group of compositions. If 
they have the opportunity to hear their first Indian music performance in 
India, usually all three of these are missing. The programme may last six 
to eight hours, the music is not at all familiar, and it all sounds the same 
since they have had no opportunity to be acquainted with the nuances and 
subtleties of the rdga-s. Even for the Indian who is acclimatized only to 
film and the lighter styles of music, much of this will apply. Although I 
feel that it is our obligation to kindle any spark of interest we find, there is 
absolutely no reason why we should ever sacrifice the authenticity or the 
essence of the music. Some of the greatest moments of our music have 
been heard on the Radio or recorded all within minutes, not hours. And 
yet, listening to these one felt that they were the very height of musical 
presentation and the complete embodiment of the rdga-s. 


ACOUSTICS 


The microphone can sometimes be another annoying factor for both 
the artist and the audience. Very seldom does one find himself in a situa- 
tion where microphone, loudspeakers and the operator are first-class. Many 
complain that we should not use the microphone and yet, with the acoustics 
of our present-day halls and the size of the audiences, it is absolutely neces- 
sary. Even in places where the acoustics are excellent, an instrument such 
as the Sit dr must have microphones. I do not mean to say that the instru- 
ment cannot be heard, but certain nuances, such as mind (the pulling of a 
string to obtain several notes), is lost after the first few rows. Especially in 
places where our instruments have never been heard, this is difficult to 
explain until the performance is completed and they have heard for them- 
selves. Most of the time it is too loud but perhaps it is done to camouflage 
either the inferior acoustics or the noisy audience, two of our ever-present 
problems. 

In recent years a number of halls have been constructed and yet 
seldom does it appear that any real concern has been shown for the acous- 
tical problems. Even if a sound system is to be installed, it is all the more 
necessary to consider such factors as the size and shape of the hall and the 
avoidance of echoes and reverberations. 

Unlike the western music audiences, most of the ones who assemble 
for Indian music in our country have not as yet learned any discipline. 
They come and go as they please, talk loudly during the performance, greet 
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their neighbours and (Talk^ ihc >. a ' e 

much to the discouragement of the artists. I i aiK 8 ^ airports , railway 

unpunctual only for music con ® very muc h to blame for 

stations and cinema ha is !) 0 ' cams ™ a ™ n ^ ^ Httle except 
accepting it It is true tha to P cou ld accomp i ish a great deal, 

antagonize the people, but a t J a way that n0 one is allowed to 

The programme can be arranged m sue : a w y t ed artists can 

who y are sSim^SuUeS the au * ence > 

in their unbalanced and loud appreciation. 

EDUCATION 

Far more important than any other factor in preserving the traditions 
of our music, and of maintaining a high standard m both the practical and 
theoretical aspects, is the area of Education. In this era of mass Produc- 
tion, the bases of our ancient music education, the selective Guiu-bishya- 
ParamparS svstem, is fast disappearing. And, though it may be true that 
accordins to* mere numbers there are more “musicians today than ever 
before, it is also true that not as much is expected of the student and many 
times they are presented in public performance far before the time they are 
fully developed artists. This should be of concern to us if we wish to 
maintain high standards of musicianship. For the most part, the pressures 
of society are instrumental in causing this. There was a time when Classical 
musicians did not have to be so very concerned with the material side of 
life. Their genius was widely proclaimed and the patronage of royalty and 
wealthy persons provided for their comforts. In turn they were able to 
take into their homes a number of disciples and all of the time could be 
devoted to learning, absorbing and teaching the art. 

Gradually this patronage has disappeared and the great Guru-s them- 
selves have to struggle to eke out a bare existence. They depend for the 
most part on giving performances and many have therefore found it advan- 
tageous to move to the larger cities. This, in turn, makes it even more 
difficult for their students. If they follow the Guru to the city, they must 
be prepared to support themselves— find a place to stay and provide for 
their food and clothing. Because in the city they face a more modern 
environment, and wish to be an accepted part of society, they must be 
somewhat fashionable. And thus, with the exception of the very few who 
receive scholarships (which do not always go to the deserving) or are sup- 
ported by their families, they must find work. Usually, the more advanced 
students will teach in Music Schools or give private tuitions. However, it is 
also true that there is much competition in the larger cities and some have 
to resort to work totally unrelated to Music or any of the arts. In both 
instances, they are not ideal situations : either where the young musician is 
assuming the role of teacher before he is thoroughly competent himself or 
where he spends the greater part of the day separated from the art. All of 

this makes it most difficult for them to do their essential “ Sadhana " (dedi- 
c&icu practice). * 
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Then, too, it is very easy to become distracted by various entertain- 
ments found in the cities today — cinemas, coffee house and various enter- 
tainments. Even such places as Maihar have drastically changed. I can 
recall when I was a student the only amusement was to take a walk. 
Every moment was spent with Music, listening, practising and being in the 
aura of my esteemed Baba ( Gurudev Ustad Allauddin Khan). I can remem- 
ber times when Ali Akbar and I used to lose track of time, sitting at Baba’s 
feet for ten to twelve hours at a stretch, totally absorbed in the ocean of 
musical genius that poured forth from him. Living near the Guru meant 
that we were always near when he was especially inspired and ready to 
teach us. Now-a-days, as I watch the great rush, it really makes me feel 
odd for more and more have I come to realize the great wisdom of Baba 
in saying that it is only necessary to learn several basic Rdgas (such as 
Yaman Kalyan and Bhairav) thoroughly and all the rest will unfold by them- 
selves. We used to spend as many as four years on a single Ruga and, these 
days, students are inclined to grumble if they have to spend four months! 

Today with so many obstacles it is extremely difficult to retain the 
Guru-Sishya-Parampard tradition and atmosphere no matter how sincere 
the student may be. Why do I feel it so important to preserve this ? 
Because this is the way in which most of our music has been passed from 
generation to generation and until we have developed an equally thorough 
system of education we should not discard the old. Ours is essentially 
adhyatmic (inward) in approach. 

Whatever the form, this spirit of our tradition must be kept up. But 
what do we find in our country today ? Despite the impressive growth in 
numbers, the listener has very little competent guidance. The only guides, 
the “critics”, even when they have no prejudice, often lack true know- 
ledge and taste. They are not even bothered about the propriety of walking 
away right in the midst of a performance. (They have their deadline for 
rushing to the newspaper office !) They are all my friends, no doubt, but 
I must, on behalf of musicians, ask : what are their credentials for review- 
ing music performances ? As is well-known, not many of them are full- 
timers in the profession but just write, in order to augment their income 
from their regular vocations. Is this fair ? Have they made a deep study 
of this elusive art that is music ? When musicians are asked to go through 
an “audition” test for eligibility to broadcast, why shouldn’t we demand 
that' reviewers must be ‘auditioned’ or ‘screened’ ? Let Government take 
up the question and give probationary training — say, at the I. A. S. level — 
for intending critics. In the meantime, it will be usetul if critics, artists and 
organisers meet often and discuss things. 

EXPERIMENTATION 

There is a large group which is very much concerned with the “deca- 
dence” of our music if it is played in Orchestra Inform. Therefore, we should 
deny the very idea of an orchestra. But this is not possible, even in India, 
unless one is living in a vacuum. Almost every film produced by our 
industry has some type of an orchestra providing the background music. 
And, for the most part, it will be agreed that very little consideration is 
given to the orchestra itself. Seldom is there variety in the combinations 
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of instruments used or techniques other styles 

ducing the background mus.c and yet, when 

and compositions. Some of our lost. In many 

SKS tSto MS-* r n. r ->» 

{he impression that this is the only music which India has to offer. 

The time has come for us to take steps in the development of a first- 
nte Classical orchestra which would be representative ot our traditions 
and a credit to our country. I will agree completely that it is a difficult 
task 1 What has been done thus far is only experimentation. We must D o 
deeply into the study of the various instruments with the thought of pro- 
ducing a scientifically correct and musically pure result. It. s true that 
many of our instruments are not suitable for orchestration in their present 
state For example, the sympathetic strings which are most effective in a 
solo Sitar performance are a nuisance when 10 Si tar~s are playing together. 
Constant tuning is not possible in orchestral work. Nor should we be shy 
of making changes, of developing new instruments, or even of using some 
of the Western mstruments. One cannot expect to listen to Orchestral music 
with the same ear as to a solo performance. We should be concerned with 
the final product and that it is truly Indian. There is also no reason why 
we cannot give scope for improvisation within the compositions in much 
the same way as the Cadenza is found in the Concerto. 

Under the guise of creativity and experimentation many silly things 
will appear. Nevertheless, every iota of these experiences is a part of our 
learning process. Let us hope that from these will emerge a musical pro- 
duct which will meet the needs of the modern world, improve our general 
standards of music and, yet, not in any way encroach upon our glorious 
traditions. 

(Digest of ‘East West’ paper and Max Muller Bhavan talks) 
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music for entertainment 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE TIMES 


K. Sampathgiri Rao 


The dictionary defines ‘entertainment’ as something which gives 
pleasure or amusement and holds the interest of a person. 

Music by its inherent quality of agreeable sounds has a universal 
appeal. But what about its ability to hold interest ? 

In these days of ‘mikes’ and loud-speakers, a great deal of ‘Music’ 
wastes its sweetness (or noisiness) in the desert air. After the initial start- 
ling impact, people ignore it and use it as a background for their talk. The 
festive Nagciswaram in a marriage house is also often so used. In such 
cases, it is obvious no interest is evoked, and neither pleasure nor amuse- 
ment is provided. 

Some people, however, wish others to know that they are interested 
in music so as to be considered cultured and respectable. They become 
members of music sabhu-s and occupy front places, and go through the 
pretence of keeping time, often doing it wrongly. Some young men of well- 
to-do families sport a transistor set slung across their shoulder and literally 
scatter music as they move along walking, or riding on, or in, vehicles. This 
is perhaps the most vulgar, and annoying exhibition of interest in music. 


Of amusement or fun, there is no lack in the antics of performance, 
professional or otherwise. Music performances sometimes take on the 
appearance of a circus show. The end of musical ‘battles and ‘mock fights 
in a Kaccheri is always greeted with loud applause, partly a sympathetic 
reaction, and partly a loud expression of the sense of relief that peace has 
at last been restored. Such caricatures of ‘Music’ always provide a great 
deal of amusement. 


The kernel of good entertainment however is not merely evoking idle 
interest or providing amusement, but to give pleasure. This, indeed, is the 
chief function of music. But the extent and kind of pleasure obtained 
depends on the equipment of the listener as well as the attitude ot the musi- 
cian The melodies of Indian music have a language made of syllables, 
comprising the notes of the octave. Each tune, or raga has a personality 
of its own, the features of which are recognisable by the knowing listener. 
This personality cannot be described in words but makes its presence felt 
bv the listener. Half of the listeners’ pleasure is derived from this recogni- 
tion when the personality is presented by the musician After the initial 
pleasure thus obtained, the interested listener is looking forward to the way 
the musician is going to enrich that personality, decorate it with ornaments 
and make it resplendently beautiful by his elaborations cl melody, rein- 
forced by the effect of the words used in the song. Here, again, each such 
hearer has his particular taste and preferences. For instance, he likes some 
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n „ t u pr «. nr i ie likes some kinds of adornment more than 
tunes more tl ’ the favourite adornment when brought out 

thus a challenge to the musician to please every one, or at least most of 
his audience. 'But, obviously, most are pleased with good melody, in spite 
of all their personal preferences and idiosyncrasies. The good musician has 
to adapt himself to his audience. He has to present a repertoire which 
pleases them most. To do this, his aim must not be merely to please him- 
self and impress his accompaniments, but his hearers gathered before him 
with whom he must seek to establish rapport. He must enjoy what he is 
singing before he can communicate the joy to others. 

Secondly, he must try to give up being too self-conscious, but watch 
the eyes of his listeners all the time, taking warning when he detects signs 
of boredom in a considerable section of it. 

Thirdly, he must lay aside, for the moment, the desire to extort 
admiration for his learning or skill but rather lose himself in the art. Any 
exhibition of conceit deprives the musician quickly of the sympathy of the 
audience. It fails to establish that fellowship and rapport between singer 
and listener, which is the consummation of an artistically satisfying musical 
recital. Humility, like honesty, is the best policy. 

The Radio and other agencies in modern times have provided ever 
increasing opportunities for people to cultivate their ear for music. Just as 
every language has to be learnt before it becomes intelligible, the language 
of melody also has to be learnt so as to increase one’s capacity to derive 
pleasure. But many do not put themselves to that trouble. On the other 
hand, many enjoy or seem to enjoy what is called ‘light’ music Much of 
this enjoyment is merely a tickling of the senses. It lies on the surface and 
the effect is fleeting and no musical cultivation, or culture, takes place by 
this process. Even well-rendered Classical music sounds boring, to those 
who lack this culture. 

Here is another challenge to our musicians. They have to render 
classical songs so as to please but without the song losing its purity of 
melody or its classical quality. 

, Every fine art has an aristocracy. This is inevitable. In India this 
aristocracy was essentially god-minded, as all our fine arts were considered 
expressions of the infinite beauty and glory of God. Art was practised to 

Ardent vnif° ra ^ m0nwlt r h ,he ,_ Divin<: - This urge is bound to continue. 
ner d r?m 1 r of mus | c of such a sublime quality do not go to a public 
performance for obtaining this highest expression of the art. They rather 

oanv of su^h votor- S , h °th Se ^ * ait °" him and listen t0 him - In ‘^ e eom - 
audfencV ea h Jr Sr ente f muslcla " ls at his best. But when he faces a big 

he . usual ‘y gives what most of them want. 

higher* plane ^enjoyment" "° W and then ,0 u P lift them to a 
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ART IS ADVENTURE 

B. R. Deodhar 


Many people ask me why good programmes of music are rare now-a- 
•* days. Let me look back for a while. 

When about thirty years ago I started my music school in Bombay I 
V thought I should, side by side, train the well-to-do classes in listening to 

classical music. I was perhaps the first to organize the public “music-circle” 
in Hindustani music. I arranged concerts by such great musicians as 
Govindarao Tembe, Master Krishna Rao, Ramakrishna Buwa Vaze, Bundu 
Khan (. Sdrangi player), Morad Khan (Bin player), Faize Hussain, Lakshmi 
Jhadav and others. But, to collect an audience, I had to go from door to 
door, to about 50 houses each time, and explain to the people the beauties 
of our music. It was an uphill task. 

But, slowly it began to catch up. Within three years the position 
improved so much that a simple announcement in the newspapers was 
enough to draw a sizeable audience. Many music circles sprang up. Thanks 
to the work of Vishnu Digambar and Bhatkhande, coupled with the resur- 
gent national spirit and pride in our cultural heritage, classical music began 
to gain popularity. The energetic director of the All India Radio, Mr. 
Bukhari,personally persuaded eminent musicians, who had considered Radio 
programmes beneath their dignity, to broadcast from the All India Radio. 
Thus classical music was taken to the doors of the people. 

, But, by 1955, there was a surfeit. Because the Radio had to dole out 

music day in and day out, all sorts of musicians — good, bad and indifferent 
— began to broadcast. As not many of them were gifted with the creative 
spirit of art, by and large they were imitative. Music hall concerts too be- 
came more frequent and immature musicians went in for gimmicks and 
pyrotechnics in an elfort to impress and to be novel. To the listeners there 
was not much guidance. They slowly divided themselves into cliques and 
coteries. Music that will make the listener forget himself is becoming rare. 

However, on the side of the audience, there are some positive gains. 
While in olden times people used to swear in the name of Gharana-s , such 
differences have almost vanished and the taste of the listening public is 
more catholic. But, at the same time, it should be said that many have 
* discarded their respect for music and display an attitude of ’‘calling the 

tune from the paid piper”. This is altogether regrettable. One should enter 
the music hall as if going to a temple. Only then the listener will get the 
maximum benefit from the performance. His half-baked knowledge of 
“theory” actually proves a handicap both to him and to the performer. 
And, with such “critics” before him, the musician is seldom able to be 
creative, for he has to play for safety and indulge in cliches. Performance 
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Of Indian Classical music a, its best is - adventure in Raga-^a, a voyage 
of discovery everytiroe, ever new, ever elusiv . 

That was how the great masters gave, and do give even now a touch 
r n art all the time. Bai Kesar Bai used to sing at least one 

p{ novelty to their ‘ Bare Gulam Ali Khan is always unpredict- 

Swe fio'he same^ragah^ will give a different treatment each time. 

This is the sort of “novelty” that rising musicians should attempt and 
not mechanical, pre-meditated, cheap tricks. For doing this the musician 
should always consider himself a student and put m much practice 
(SadhanS). If he is a vocalist he should concentrate on pleasant voice pro- 
duction, singing more a-kar than srnra. He will find that he can give new 
dimensions to his art-not mere novelty which wears out soon. With every 
listening the listener, we should not forget, is growing. Unless the artist, 
too, grows apace he will become stale. In fact that is the lot of many musi- 
cians who rest on their oars. 

The listener on his part should develop a greater open-mindedness. 
He should not be carried away by mere names. All India Radio is not 
doing a service by perpetuating myths of popular names and creating pre- 
dispositions in the minds of people, much to the disadvantage of rising 
musicians with talent. If they are to bring out new talent, I think they 
should give, on a comparable scale, two programmes of new artists to one 
of the old. 

A word about newspaper critics. Many of them have a good voca- 
bulary and perhaps know some grammar of music. But to talk or write 
about music it requires a great deal more. To understand a raga it is not 
enough if one knows simplified grammar which, in the nature of things, is 
just a skeleton ol the art. To know the substance of our music, more so 
to write about it, it calls for a whole-time study. If only our “critics” will 
e a little humbler in their approach to music and musicians and will keep 

and ay to P [he U public 0in lhe ‘ r m ' ndS ’ they Ca " be of real use to the Performer 
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FALL OF AESTHETICS 

N. Gopala Ayyar 

The function of a classical music concert is three-fold. It should ofTer 
enjoyment to those already initiated into the aesthetic aspects of the art. It 
should be educative. It should also provide entertainment to the uninitiated. 

The peculiar charm of Indian Music is that the rapport between the 
artist and the listeners is so complete that the artist carries the listeners 
with him in his perambulations into the realms of melody and rhythm. A 
good aldp of a raga , a faithful rendering of a kriii, or apposite svara- 
prastara, gives immense enjoyment to the listeners. Where the artist has 
something useful to convey, the concert is sure to prove educative as well. 

But it is deplorable that present-day concerts are fashioned to suit the 
tastes of insensible listeners who look upon a musical concert as somethirg 
which should give them some cheap excitement. Hundreds of extremely 
clever men are now wasting their talents in catering to the whims and fads 
of misguided laymen, instead of engaging themselves in the noble pursuit 
of elevating popular taste. Artists vie with one another in devising gim- 
micks and halloo-bellowing with accompanists, all calculated to excite and 
debase the audience. The artists of today do not care to make their listeners 
feel deeply or reflect calmly. 

Thirty years ago, there was not much of this mass catering. When 
old-timers talk in a nostalgic vein about the studied magnificence of 
Konerirajapuram Vaidyanatha Aiyar, or the scintillating brilliance of 
PushpavaDam Aiyar, it should not be set aside as the idle wailing of old 
cronies. The initiated listeners of those days were expected to make some 
effort to understand the artists. Ordinary people were content to tag along. 
It is true that a successful artist reflects the interest and tastes of his 
listeners. If the generality of our artists today are not good, it is because 
of the declining standards in listening. 

Low public taste cannot absolve the musician entirely of his responsi- 
bility. It is the artist’s duty to educate the masses. The preservation of 
our musical heritage is solely in his hands. In this connection, I recall the 
words of §ri Subbarama Aiyar of Malavarayanendal. He used to say 
that, as our system of music is based on the concept of Raga , the artist 
should strive to realise the true forms of rdga-s by diligent praetke and 
contemplation. He would caution musicians against attempting to be 
clever as, in his view, any ingenuity of the artist without regard for estab- 
lished aesthetic traditions would only result in a distorted picture of the 
raga he seeks to portray. He used to deplore the growing tendency among 
musicians to indulge in long, mechanical, svara displays without bothering 
about melody, rhythm and Rdga-b/iava. 
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Our music today has lost its ^elevated statu 5 as l an “rl .a^ has de- 
generated into a craft, if not circus, Our musicians should favour to 
profit from the rich cultural heritage we have inherited and make e torts 
to restore the art to its former heights. For this, the listeners should be 
willing to leave the artist unfettered and allow him to present his best. 


This will mean the shedding of many complexes and changing of many 
attitudes on the part of listeners, especially the “knowledgeab e ones and 
the “critics”. I have seen how even established musicians get inhibited when 
they face a crowd of listeners which imagines that it is there to sit in judge- 
ment over the musician on the dais. Then, what to speak ot youngsters 
who want to come up ? The whole purpose of a music concert, I am 
afraid, has become perverted. We should make a start somewhere for 
mending matters, and I think it has to start from the listener’s end. He 
should approach classical music concerts with a little more respect than he 
is willing to give now. This should apply not only to concerts ol “senior 
artists but more so to those given by up-and-coming musicians. There 
should be more orderly behaviour on the part of audiences, less talk, less 
discussion, less gossip, in the auditorium. Who among the audience can 
claim that he is more “knowledgeable” than the artist ? It is time we 
realized that grammar is not art. Many things in art are more felt than 
“thought”. And they lie in the region of musical aesthetics which, unfortu- 
nately, is the first casualty now-a-days. The crowning piece of folly is for 
the listener to be thinking of the music of another artist, say that of X, 
when he has gone to the concert hall for listening to Y. While seeming to 
miss X, he actually misses both X and Y ! 


On his part the musician should pick up enough courage to be true 
to himself. Whatever be the audience, if he keeps looking into himself at 
the time of singing or playing, he will find that his fears about audience 
reaction vanishes. If he conquers fear he conquers the audienee. 
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LINK WITH EDUCATION 

Vinaya Chandra Moudgalya 

Much has been done for the propagation of Hindustani Classical 
Music during the last half a century. Especially after the attainment of 
fredom the spread of this art has been remarkable. Sometime back no- 
body could have visualised the dignified position which classical music now 
holds. Today music occupies an important place in our educational curri- 
culum from primary to university level, though very much more has to 
be done. Institutions for specialised studies in one or other branch of 
music are functioning in different parts of the country. Our national 
government has done well in recognizing and honouring outstanding artists, 
awarding scholarships to young talent and subsidizing music institutionss. 
It is true that the number of people interested in music has increased very 
much. While some time back it was difficult to find a few listeners 
even for free performances of classical music, now we find hundreds of 
them spending whole nights in enjoying performances by their favourite 
artists. There are some “draw” artists for whose concerts it is very diffi- 
cult to get tickets if not booked well in advance. 

One thing more. The average listener today has become more music- 
minded, knowledgeable, and even critical. Even the topmost artists, when 
not up to the mark, do not satisfy him. 

With all these achievements, a very acute problem has arisen. To 
solve it, full-fledged efforts should be made by all lovers of this noble art. 
The problem before us is the gradual lowering of standards in performances 
today. The vacuum created by the passing away of stalwarts like Faiyaz 
Khan or Ramakrishna Buwa Vazc remains unfilled. Most of the degree- 
holders become listeners, or musicologists and critics of some sort, or music 
teachers, or, at best, mediocre performers. Recipients of Government 
scholarships have not fulfilled the hopes either. Not even one of them has 
become an outstanding artist. Perhaps there is a mutual understanding 
between student and teacher to share the scholarship money and no to 
complain about each other ! In the institutions for specialized studies, 
Gharana-s (traditions) in particular, the Ustad-s are not ready to part with 
their “hard-earned” treasure. The student is privately advised to become 
“ Shagird ” (disciple) if he is really anxious to learn. 

Actually, a certain lack of sincerity is evident everywhere. The 
student has not got the spirit of Sadhand without which nothing can be 
achieved. The Guru on his part does not seem to remember his responsi- 
bility for the progress and welfare of his pupil. 

Sometimes, promising artists with talent are spoiled by the praise of 
their admirers who compare them, all too soon, to the great stalwarts. 
This naturally leads to the fast deterioration of their standards. 
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There is also the problem of livelihood. 
ing artist depending solely on earnings P d not P d raw any audience, 

remote indeed. Even free P^rrniW tbwndo for not more than once 

fn S ,wo “Sth" “C— to say. is financially of little use to 

the artist. 

Formerly lire* r.ml » be 
risk of inviting performers who are not a draw . 

„ > r tsr.bro“ l ;°. a ^ ss» i-r,3 

the musician has to shout all day. He generally ends up with a hoarse 
voice gained in the bargain ! 

These are some of the problems facing young men and women who 
aspire to become artists for the entertainment of people. The solution is not 
easy, but an earnest attempt must be made by all concerned teacher, 
student, connoissur, and government and quasi-government organisations. 
They have all to sit together and give due consideration to each and every 
aspect of the question. The problem of entertainment is closely linked with 
that of education. It should be thoroughly discussed as to which of the 
various systems of training — GurukuJa or Vidydloya or university department, 
or a combination of more than one system with necessary modifications— 
will be suitable in the present-day conditions. Orientation courses for 
listeners also seem to be very necessary. 
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RAMAKRISHNA BUWA VAZE 


Celebrated khyal singer who 
rose up by dedicated learning and 
practice. His style was a synthesis 
of the best of many traditions. 


KSHETRAJNA 


Father of the romantic Sringara padas. His 
compositions in sweet Telugu inspired many 
later composers. 


FAIVAZ KHAN 


Versatile musician who sang 
soulful music. He was equally at 
ease in the various compositional 
forms of Hindustani music. 


KAVIKUNJARA BHARATI 

Composer of Padams and Kirtanas 
lifluous Tamil. His magnum opus "Kand 
Kirtanai" is a mine of musico-dramatic 
sitions. His gypsy dance-drama “Alan; 
vanji" is well-known. 
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®Ije OSrntt of (iHitsxc 


PURANDARADASA (1484-1564) 

Venerated as the Father of Karnatak Music. Saint, Musician, Com- 
poser and Teacher. His Kir tana-s , also known as DSvaranama-s or 
Ddsarapada-s , are an elegant synthesis of esthetics, ethics and spiritu- 
ality. Their simplicity is the simplicity of great art. It was largely 
through his compositions that Rdga-tdla archetypes were preserved 
in the tradition, to be enriched later by Tyagaraja and his contempo- 
raries. 

MUTTUSWAMI DlKSHITAR (1775-1835) 

Along with Tyagaraja and Syama Sastrl he makes the Trinity of 
Karnatak Music. His compositions are noted for elaborate Rdga- 
sdhchdira , majesty, grandeur and restraint. Their style breathes the 
All India spirit ; many resemble the Dhrupad. Because of his stay 
in KasI for some years, he has composed in Hindustani Ragas also. 
He attained immortality on Deepavali day, and is revered as 
Nada-jyoti. 

VISHNU NARAYAN BHATKHANPE (1860-1936)) 

Father of modern Hindustani musicology ; scholar and composer ; 
collected and published a wide range of traditional compositions and 
sastraic texts ; introduced the That system of classification. The 
Marris College of Hiudustani Music at Lucknow which he brought 
into being is now known as Bhatkhande Sangeet Vidyapeeth. 

VISHNU DIGAMBAR PALUSKAR (1872-1931) 

Dedicated musician who carried the message of classical music to the 

people at large. Gifted with a sweet and sonorous voice of great 

volume, he appealed to large audiences with his classical and 
Bhajans. Established the Gandharva Mahavidyalaya Mandal, a 
group of teaching centres all over India. Composer and author. 

KSHETRAJNa (17th Cent.) , . 

Peerless composer of padam-s which are models of refinement in 

The story of his life as reconstructed from 
internal evidence in his padam-s , appears in this Number of I.M.J. 

Biographies of the above appeared in INDIAN MUSIC JOURNAL Numbers 2 & 3 

KAVI KUNJARA BHARATI (1810-1896) 

Biographical note in this Number ot I.M.J. 

RAMAKRISHNA BUVA VAZE (1871-1945) 

Biographical note in this Number of I.M.J. 

FAIYAZ KHAN (1886-1950) 

Biographical note in this Number of I.M.J. 
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The Bhagavata Tradition 

V. V. Sadagopan 

Devotional music occupies an important position in India. Right 
through the centuries, it has shaped and sustained the wider musical cul- 
ture of the country. In the pursuit of spiritual perfection, music is con- 
sidered no less important than devotion. “I am the SamavSda among 
the Vedas." says the Lord, and that is the Veda which is always sung The 
Alwdr-s and the Ndyanmdr-s of the South, the Vaishnava saints of the North, 
all chose the vehicle of music to sing the praise ot the Lord and to attain 
salvation. 

The general name given to devotional singing is klrtana , though the 
klrtana of one region differs greatly from that of another. South India 
has evolved a rich and varied tradition which may be termed the Bhagavata 
tradition. Its outstanding characteristic is that, by and large, it is cast 
in the classical mould of Karnatak music. In addition it has assimilated 
some of the best folk melodies and also elements from the North Indian 
klrtana tradition. It has thus acted as a great reconciler between the classes 
and the masses, between the North and the South. 

ENTERTAINING, ENNOBLING 

In its main form, it is musical worship of a high order. In this 
there is a place for the most gifted musician and the less gifted 
and even the layman. The Bhagavata (literally, man of God) is a 
competent musician, and he leads the other devotees in congregational 
singing and dancing. Here one hears an exemplary combination of popu- 
lar and classical music, at once entertaining and ennobling. The classical, 
semi-classical and stylised folk, all find a place in the repertory. Solo and 
group songs are alternated, and so are verses unbound by rhythm and 
set t0 r hythm. In the correct tradition, verbal sentiment is not 
allowed to overshadow the musical content. A just balance is aimed at 
and, more often than not, there is a perfect blending of the two. Tyaga- 
™ J V h f e 8 J e .^ saint ' s,n g er an <* composer of the last century, greatly enrich- 
aestheticaf lU ° n ^ resoIved the conflict between the devotional and the 

co mposers' J $ Lo np ° hp ? 8 ' a ?* am ? ng bfl dgavatar-s as among musicians and 

ChTaiva' the founder nf th f >. 5th lived Tallpakara 

others lfkeJavadeva ru . 1 ,le m odern bhajana puddhati. And there were 

Narayana TT^tha SadaSiva^R ^ urandardasa ’ Bhadrachalam Ramadasa, 
Ayyaval and Sa^ Svimi, Sridhara 

Tyagaraja inherited the nrprir. ’ 1 ded,cated to the Lord and to music, 
richfd It soulsanden - 

tional music to the neonle ^ nd he took the messa ge of devo- 

people— not wa.tmg for them to come to him-choos- 
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ing a life of poverty and self-sacrifice. He converted the mere gdyaka 
(singer) into a bhagavata. Thanks to him and the saint-singers before, the 
South enjoys a unique position in widespread musical awareness. The 
concert music of the music hall may be described as sophisticated bhagavata 
music. 


Once a week, and on such important occasions as Ekadasi , music- 
minded devotees assemble at night in bhajana matha-s or private houses 
and make a night-club of it — but how different ! Bhajana forms the first 
part of the session. The proceedings start with what is known as pundari- 
kam , chanted in unison with the adhdra sruti, initiated by the leader and 
taken up by the congregation. 

Then come namavali-s, names of the Lord sung with ease and 
abandon in soulful melodies. In a sense, all this is an exercise in raga 
elaboration. Music is the main thing, the harmonious blending of voices 
with the tambura sruti , the cross-rhythmic play on the mridahgam and 
jalra-s and chipfa-s providing a highly pleasing musical effect. The names 
of the Lord are capable of infinite repetition, and the absence of formal 
sentiment and subjective emotions, save that of bhakti , is noticeable in this 
type of song. It is only an extension of this set-up which we find in the 
most sophisticated pallavi-s on the concert platform, as for instance : 
“ Krishna Mur are , Kesava Murari, Mddhava Hare , Mukunda Govinda 
Murari ”. Or, this : “Harl Rama Govinda Murdrt, Mukunda Some 

Murahara”. The Supreme Lord is to be understood by the heart, by 
thought, by the mind “Those who know Him thus become immortal,” 
says the Ka(hdpanisliad. Repetition of His names, as in namavali-s , 
helps one to tune one’s mind to the high pitch necessary for such 
apprehension. With music it becomes easy. Tyagaraja, time and again, 
has emphasised this in his compositions. Namasmarana was made 
meaningful by his insistence on the character of music in which it was con- 
veyed. If we understand him well, there is only one kind of music which 
is fit to be termed music, and that is Nddayoga through Namasmarana. 


Then there are sloka-s elaborated in raga-s in praise of the Lord and 
His different manifestations. Benedictory and invocatory songs, the 
Ashtapadi-s of Jayadeva, the Tarahga-s of Narayana Tlrlha, and songs ol 
other composers, such as those of Purandaradasa, Bhadrachalam Rama- 
dasa, Tyagaraja, Gopalakrishna Bharat!, and also^ the Ahhahga-s of 
Tukaram and bhajan-s of Tulsi, KabTr and Mira, follow. The artistic 
arrrangement of sloka , song and ndmavafi following each other is kept up 
as far as possible. 


Then comes the Divyandma. Singing divyanama-sahkirtana-s a select 
^roup of the devotees dances round a lighted lamp. The lamp represents 
Le Paramdtmd and the dancing bhdgavatar-s the Jivatmd. The famous 
jdpikagliam from the Bhagavata , embodying Rasa Lila , is also sung. The 
/earning of the individual soul for union with the Oversoul is best expres- 
sed in the form of the nayaka-ndyaki bhdva. Only he is the furusha and 
ill beings, male or female, are Prakfiti , i.e., feminine. To watch the 
Bhagavalar-s dance uninhibtedly (“ visrijya lajjdm") can be an elevating c\- 
Dcrience. The ego is thoroughly effaced, and alter identification with the 
Supreme, however transient, it returns chastened and ennobled. 
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There are also mount 

nafr^si 

Tiruvembavai are sung by part 
also follow processional deities dunn, 
most dedicated order does unchaw im * 
attracts charity for purely spiritual 
ends. 

A branch of the bhagavata tra- 
dition is the employmeut of music for 
story-telling. This is called the Hart- 
kathd Kdlakshepam ; and the perfor- 
mer, the bhagavata. Here, too, the 
music is of a high order. Only 
talented musicians take to this art and 
they have been in a large measure 
responsible for popularising many a 
melody of classical Karnatak music. 
Some of them are literary scholars as 
well, and their renderings of compo- 
sitions are noteworthy for the fine 
equilibrium between sahgita and 
sdhitya. Of late, however, a certain 
imbalance is discernible in this respect, 
the music being sacrificed for the sake 
of sense of word by ununderstanding 
exponents. It has its repercussions 
on the concert platform also. Unless 


this trend is checked, music stands gopalakrishna bhagavatar 
greatly to suffer. Doyen of Bhagavata Tradition 


DANCE-DRAMAS 


_ There is a place also for drama in the bhagavata tradition. The 
Bhagavata Mila Natakam was the answer of the bhagavata to the detcriorat- 

E i' n fn aD f d elh, r S Ai Kuch, P udi in Andhra Pradesh appears to 

Siltrfof Mvittn hlS T ,yP - e of Magavata dance-drama. Later, Venkatarama 
Sastri of Merattur in Tanjore district, a contemporary of Tyaparaia com- 

p osed a number of dance-dramas, taught them to his disciples and 
conducted the plays on important festive occasions. In the old days these 
mtaka-s used to be performed during annual festivals in places like 

Rukmini Devi, has taken up the task of the,f refinement. ^ UDde ' 

is what'may'bc'descri'bed « ^ 'di^methodTn mus" ‘ 1 ‘ H Vari0US f ° rn1S 
it is education itself through music. Education through ^.Tan accept 
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principle now, and this has been practised in our country for ages. In the 
authentic tradition— post-Tyagaraja, at any rate— there is no place for ex- 
aggerated feeling or over-emphasis on one thing or the other in respect of 
the music and words of a song. If at all, the emphasis on music is greater. 
This will be evident to any one who listens to such masters as Gopalakrishna 
Bhagavatar of Pudukkottai, doyen of the bhagavata tradition, highly res- 
pected by musicians and masses alike. Like Tyagaraja's, his renunciation 
is complete. His daily life of uhehavritti, pujd, bhajana and dolotsavam is a 
marvel in this age of materialism. 

The truly religious spirit which sees Him in all beings and all things 
in Him is manifest in bhagavata congregations. The forms and rituals 
attached to these provide an interesting experience in sublimated cesthetic 
enjoyment. New experiments are welcome provided they are based on res- 
• pect for the old tradition, and the spirit is truly musical and devotional. 

A worth-while experiment, a modern adaptation of the bhagavata 
tradition, can be a ganagoshti for every village or group of villages. Such a 
thing could rouse people to active participation not only in music but in all 
the good things of life. If musicians dedicate themselves to this end and 
spread themselves throughout the country, in towns and villages, and cana- 
lise the musical gifts of the people, the face of India, I believe, can be 
changed in the course of a few years. The emotional integration of the 
nation, which is the anxious concern of all thinking people, is best achieved 
through the medium of music and allied arts. Music coupled with piety 
can bind people together as nothing else can. This is truly the bhagavata 
approach. 

—Courtesy : The Illustrated Weekly of India 


r^^xfT fovr, n 

For them who are full with peace, self-possession and compassion, 
For them who revel in the company of saintly souls, 

For them there’s no care, no care at all. 


— Saddsiva Brahmendra 


Songs for Children 


hT-HfarT 

Patriotism 


I 

Hindi 


^TKcihicir ^ — spt 

^rn^fk^TcfT snr ^pt n 

tpF ?ptof 5T^5Tf 

V* *.* $ (*Kcr) 

onr f 

Vf efrr ^ | snr ( 

^TT-^TT jtr ^T?r 
^Rcf^*T fpTTTT STT'tT (VTRW) 

Hail ! Bharata Mata ! 

Hail ! the giver of prosperity ! 

One Country — of many regions, sure, 

But we are one. 

One Love— of many creeds, sure, 

But we are one. 

Oft and oft we shall remind ourselves 
that Love of Bharat is our life-breath. 


fcar sfh qf?TT 

Play and study 


II 

Tamil 


W-tt Pn> rwfwnpft jqfq 

W qrr W W qrr J TTT V Pf£ | 

pTT %5Tf TOT *T# TO 

fem ^ ^ II 

jrfsra qfeo,-^ 

T3fo irji wtfirPTSR >rr#Pr?r *foorm i 

Strafe srtf smrfccqtq 

safe 3°W JTT^ 

*W ^ Tif •fTfcr pfr 

'frr q>|^ir gfrrganprcij \ 

7* T^- T*! *W «r=t r 7 % riT 

* Pr «wwm ritem I, 


cfY^T cTTFT 

Rhythm of Four 


%=■■!£ (1) 


Hark ! ‘Kikkik Kikkik Kikki,’ says the sparrow. 

Listen ! ‘Ka Ka Ka Ka Ka Ka’, says the crow. 
Enchanted, we shall listen to these in the morning ; 
Without these, our good brains will atrophy. 

We shall rise with the Venus, listen to Nature, and read, 
go to school and then play in the evening. 

We shall enjoy the sights of frolicking deer 
and the elephant that eats with its trunk. 

We shall decorate the floor with rice flour 
that’s food for sparrows and ants ; 

We shall wash and ‘blue’ our white clothes. 

Character and conduct our primary wealth, 
gold shall come but next. 

The Lord’s grace will protect us, we say with Seshadasa. 




TFft ’TT^T 
The Queen’s Dance 


III 

Tamil 


TfrTT Tfljft — -TO5 

JTTffWf Wftit (TfaT) 

^ rr la5q°TTT 

tit •n^«rTo5 (^n) 

HIT HTT ( OlW ) 

<MfcT fa* 

cT?RT o5Tf # # <npfafa 3* W* (^fT ) 

Look ! The Rani ! The Rose plant ! 

See the style of her dance ! 

“Look, Raja , look at my beauty, 

look at my hand-gestures, look !” says she. 

Under the direction of Gentle Breeze she dances, 

Look at the expression of her face, look ! 

Tatai Tatatai Tadhimta Taitaka 

Tatta-langu-tai Taka-dhimi-taka-jhanu (Look !) 


A Song for Women 


fa*PT% 

iTR wft m Rhythm of Three 

Song and Dance 

Tamil 


sfi^ftpfss ^ 5SJ 5 ”** 1 

*riiMtar ^*ra. ™ w Ti 5T3 H^ 11 

nfer ^ **"»** qlfir? ^ ' 

Mi aiajm^ *KW*nfiwfetol1R 11 

^rfspWtt fasT'farats 1 

*>S*WtR ^ffamfos ^ wfn^a, " 

ttprfiir^ %IM, wa ^ *T^*Tt«T I 
=t 7 ^feft?r 5mRTfa=T 5tR5-g4t>r i 


Clap your hands and dance ! 

Arise ! A golden age is born ! 

Our Satanic chains are breaking ! 

All good things will come ! Move ! Arise ! 

Dance like the peacock of Lord Subrahmanya ! 
Dance in joy in streets ! 

Sing with your valorous children 
to the music of flute, vTna and cymbals ! 

Dance to the clap of hands, 
with maidens, with little girls, 
bow to the Lord, hold graceful sticks 
and clap them in joy and dance. 

We shall disguise our children for stage-shows 
and feast our eyes on their playing roles. 

We shall discourage disguise outside the stage, 
We shall listen to the words of Scshadasa. 
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Yes. Economic* play* « very Important part In our lives. Most 
of u* have a limited income. This Income must provide food, 
clothing, shelter, education, entertainment— and savings- for 
all members of the family. But as families grow large, this income 
gets divided among a larger number of persons and each one's 
share Is proportionately reduced. 

Wise parents, therefore, decide to have only at many children as 
they can properly provide for. Children should ha* education, 
proper amounts of good food and healthy living conditions. 


For free advke and Information about limiting the tlxe of your 
hmlly, visit your nearest FAMILY WIUAM PLANNING CBNTfcS 
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